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Sir G. A. Macfarren’s Analysis of 
Mendelssohn’s Hymn of Praise see page 35. 
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VOICE, SONG, AND SPEECH. 


A Practical Guide for Singers and Speakers. Containing the 
combined experience of Vocal Surgeon and of Voice-trainer. 
BY 
LENNOX BROWNE, F.R.C.S., Ea 
Senior Surgeon to the Central London Throat and Ear Hospital. 
AND 
EMIL BEHNEE. 
Lecturer an Vocal Physiology, and Teacher of Voice Production. 
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Just Published. 


OTETT or ANTHEM for LENT; with Bass Solo and 
Chorus, Choral Recitative, Chorale (‘ Edina ”), and Fugue. The words 
from Isaiah Ixiii., commencing, ‘‘ Who is this that cometh from Edom?” Com- 
— by request, for Henry Leslie’s Choir, by sir Henpent OakeLzy, LL.D., 
and Mus. Doc. Octavo score, with Organ Accompaniment, price 1s. 


NOVELLO, EWER & CO., 1, BERNERS STREET, W. 








ILLIAM M. HUTCHISON’S DISTANT LANDS. 

This fescinating song is already rivalling in popularity the same com- 

poser’s celebrated ‘Dream Faces’* and ‘‘Khren on the Rhine.” ‘It bas a 

swing and a ‘ go’ which are sure to make it ‘take’ the popular ear and abide in 
the popular scnaranicl 


Ww M. HUTCHISON’S DISTANT LANDS (suitable 
e for lady or gentleman) is a beautiful composition of irresistible attrac- 
tiveness, i singer should be withont a copy. In D, E flat and F. Each 
2s. net. me dag sng 5 = a Waltz by Oscar Seydel. 2s. net.—B, WILLIAMS. 

19, lib 1 Row, E.C. 








Madame Antoinette Sterling's New Song. 


M ADAME ANTOINETTE STERLING sings PATCH- 
a =o Barri’s latest and best song. Words by Jaxony. In 
2s. ne 
Life is but patchwork, and all that we love 
Shall some day ve join’d in the home above: 
For all that wetreasure the Unseen Hand 
Will gather and perfect in that fair land. 


B. WILLIAMS, 19, PATERNOSTER ROW, B., 


ARL OLMA’S CHERE AMIE VALSB, as performed 

PB ad H.R.H. the Duke of Albany and nobility at Wynyard, and by 

8 t played three times each night.. Post free 24 stamps.—B. 
WiLLLA 19, Paternoster Row, E.C. 











READY THIS MONTH. 


THE MUSICAL YEAR, 
1883. 


A Record of important Musical events in the United Kingdom, 
with a reprint of Criticisms on many of them. 
BY 


JOSEPH BENNETT. 
NOVELLO, EWER & Co, 1, BERNERS STREET, W. 








MAKERS AND REPAIRERS, 


GEORGE WITHERS & CO. 


(Late of Coventry Street), 
WHOLESALE IMPORTERS OF 


MUSICAL STRINGS 


From Rome, Papua, AND NAPLEs. 
A FINE COLLECTION OF ITALIAN INSTRUMENTS, 
Bows, Cases, Music Stands, &c. See Price Lists, 


51, ST. MARTIN’S LANE, » EATIELIOM - 


450 pp. Price 1s. 6d., ste Post, 1s. 9d. Cloth, 8s. 6d. 
REEVES’ 


MUSICAL DIRECTORY FOR 1884. 


Revised to Date—Contains more Information than any Musical 
Directory published. 





, London: W. REEVES, 185, Flept Street, E.C. 


yVITHER and VIOLIN. Lessons on these 

pleasing and fashionable instraments either at home 

or Pupil's residence, by H. Henke, 36, Oxford Street. 

Terms moderate. (Schools attended). Instruments and 
books supplied. Strings at 3d. each. (Postage extra), 


\HE “PERFECT” HYDRAULIC ENGINE 
for supplying Wind to Church, Chamber, American Organs, 
and Pedal Harmoniums, from the largest to the smallest made. 

Manufactured with all the latest improvements by J. T. 
Blennerhasset, are compact, effective, and cheap;’ they are made 
of gun metal, and will work for years, entirely superseding hand 
blowing, and require only a very small amount of attention to keep 
in the most perfectly reliable condition. Mr. Blennerbasset has 
fitted them. to numerous Instruments up to Four-Manuals, and 

“can give numerous references. 

May be seen every day at the “ Royal Aquarium,” where they 
supply the Large, Org by Jones of Fulham, during the Recitals 
and Concerts, 

Estimates for the Engines, separately ot for fixing, and all 
necessary work supplied free. 

Call and see it at work at Mr. Blennerhasset’s Studio supplying 
his Three-Manual Practice Organ, pronounced by competent 
judges to be the most unique in the M where in a 
comfortably appointed apartment you can practise for an hour for 
Une Shilling, together with the TNavilegs of using an —_— 
library of music. Note the Address :— 


J. F. BLENNERHASSET, 
la, VERNON STREET, PENTONVILLE, LONDON, W.C. 


Two minutes’ walk to the right from the King's Croas Metropolitan 
Railway Station. 
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PROFESSIONAL NOTICES. 





Mss BESSIE HOLT, R.A.M. (Soprano), (Of the London, 
Manchester, and Newcastle Concerts). Address, 302, Great Cheetham 


Street, Higher Broughton, Manchester. 

N ISS JULIA JONES (Soprano), For ORATORIOS, 
CONCERTS, &c. 149, Bridge Road, Battersea, London, 8,W. 

M ADAME CLARA WEST (Soprano) and Miss LOTTIE 

4 WEST (Contralto) er a complete Concert Party, for all Musical Enter- 


tainments. Address, Beethoven Villa, King Edward Road, Hackney. 

N ISS FUSSELLE (Soprano), Pupil of Madame Sainton- 
Dolby, can now accept Engagements for Orchestral, Oratorio, or Ballad 

Concerts—37, Harrington Square, Hampstead Road, N.W. 


M ISS EMILY PAGET (Soprano, R.A.M., Certificated 
and Medallist for Singing.) For Engagements for Oratorios, Ballad 
Concerts, &c. Address, 19, Lloyd Square, London. 














N RS. BELLAMY (Soprano). Oratorio and Ballad Con- 
4 certs. 32, Hunter’s Lane, Birmingham. 








IGNORA VASCHETTI GAMBOGI, formerly Prima- 
KO donna at the Pieces Continental theatres. Professor of singing. 


Address, 11, Cavendish Place, Cavendish Square, W. 

i\' R. E.W. DAWBARN, Low Comedian and Character Actor. 
Engaged for the new play “ Claudian,” leg Princess’s Theatre, Every 

Evening. At liberty for Matinées. Offers invited for 1885. Address as above, 

or, 64, St. John’s Park. N. 


ry.o SELL MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS of every descrip- 

tion, also Libraries of Music, Music Plates and Copyrights, Stocks-in- 
Trade, &c. (Sale devoted exclusively to this class of property) every month, 
single instruments inserted. Consignments received at any time.—PUTTICK 
and SIMPSON, 47, Leicester-square, London, W.C.—( Established 1794). 





IOLIN STRINGS to stand Concert Pitch, Five first 
(gut or silk, or two everlasting metallic strings sent tree for thirteen 
stamps. Dean’s Music Warehouse, 77, City Road, London, K.C. Established 
1848. Price Lists sent free. 
= a ON HARMONY, Being a Third Edition of 
“The Harmony of Sounds.” By Henry Giles, Mus. Doc., Oxon. 8vo, 


cloth, red edges. Published at 8s. 6d. Reduced price, 3s. 6d, W. REEVES, 
185, Fleet Street, London, E.C, 











‘TANLEY LUCAS, WEBER, and CO., Music Publishers. 
h Foreign Music Importers, and Dealers in Musical Instruments. In 
direct communication with all the principal Continental publishers in Leipzig, 
Berlin, Hamburg, Paris, Vienna, and Milan. Rooms for Teaching or Practisinc. 
Pianofortes, American Organs, Harmoniums, and all kinds of New and Second- 
hand Musical Instruments on Sale or Hire.—84, New Bond street (three doors 
from Oxford-street), and 326, Oxford-street, London, W. 


[*4ence. Marche Heroique by Alfred J. Dye.—Performed 

with great success at the Promenade Concerts and by the Band of the 
Coldstream Guards. Pianoforte solo, 48.—London: NOVELLO & CO., 1, Berners 
Street, W., and all Music-sellers. 


New Songs by Alfred J. Dye. 


HE KING OF THE NIGHT. (Words by Barry Corn- 

wall.) Sung with great success by Mr. Egbert Roberts and Mr. H. 
Prenton. Price 4s, 

VICKLE MOLLIE, for Tenor. (Words from Century). 


Sung with great applause by Mr. Arthur Davey. Price 4s.—London: 
NOVELLO & CO., 1, Berners Street, W., and all Music-sellers. 





~ COMPANION TO ALL INSTRUCTION BOOKS FOR 
KEYED INSTRUMENTS. 


HE MAJOR AND MINOR SCALES, in Octaves, Sixths, 
and Thirds (or Tenths), set out in such a manner for the Pianoforte, 
Otgan, or Harmonium, and with the Fingering so marked that they may be 
Easily and Quickly learned and retained in the memory. With Introductory 
Remarks on the Principles of Fingering Scales. By Alfred Whittingham. 
S«coxp Evition Improven. Folio, in wrapper (12 pages), Specimen Copy, 1s. 
By post, 13 stamps. 


1 
LONDON,: W. REEVES, 185, FLEET STREET, E.C. 





Used at Trinity College, London. 
ELEMENTARY MUSIC, by DR. WESTBROOK. 


Wire Questions anp Vocan Exercises. 
Price One SuHivuine. 


W. REEVES, 185, FLEET STREET, LONDON. 


JUST PUBLISHED. == —~S 
In Paper Wrapper, 1s. In Cloth Gilt, Qs. 
MUSICAL HISTORY AND 
BIOGRAPHY. 
With Especial Reference to English Music and Musicians. 
BY 


FREDERICK J. CROWEST. 


Author of “The Great Tone Poets,” “ Phases of Musical England,” “A 


Pook of Musical Anecdote,” &c., post 8vo, (168 pages) including a Copious 
ndex, 


atin 


W. REEVES, 185, FLEET STREET, E.C. 





CRAMER'S 


NEW PIANOFORTES, 


FROM SIXTEEN GUINEAS. 





J B. CRAMER & CO. believe that they have 
« solved the problem of combining THE GREATEST 
ATTAINABLE EXCELLENCE With DURABILITY and MODERATE 
cost, in the NEW PIANOFORTES now being 
issued from their factory. A writer in an Illustrated 
Paper says, in an Article entitled, “‘ How to Purchase 
a Pianoforte :” 


‘The surest way to get a really good Pianoforte, made of the 
best materials, is to purchase one by a good Maker. Never buy a 
Pianeforte that is specially advertised, or you will assuredly be 
taken in. Should you wish to take an Instrument on the Hire 
System, you may obtain one that would do credit to the Maker 
and service to the Purchaser upon the plan of the Three Years’ 
System, originated by Messrs. CramER AND Co., whereby periodical 
payments are taken until the whole amount is paid.” 





PIANOFORTES BY ALL GOOD MAKERS. 


Nothing supplied but what is of the highest 
and most satisfactory quality. 


Exchanged any time within Three Months 
without loss to the Purchaser. 








CRAMER'S ORGANS, 
FOR CHURCH, CHAMBER, OR CHANCEL, 


Are supplied on their Three Years’ System as under :— 


2s. d. 
School Choir Organ. 3 Stops -- from 3 0 O per quarter. 
No.1. Cabinet Organ. 4 Stops .. EM » 6:66» -» 
No.2. Do. Do. Manuals. 78tops_,, sa » 
No. 3. Do. Do. Do. 10 ,, a. WiS 6 ». w» 
Studio Organ. 2 Manuals. 5 Stops os 2 EO wo ie 
No.1, Chamber Organ. 4 Stops .. ee Pa eo 2 o 
No. 2. Do. Do, i - >» ane a | 
No. 3. Do. Do. Pere i eee > a ea: 2a 
No. 4. Do. Do. 2Manuals. 18Stops , 3413 0 ',, yy 


Full detailed Illustrated Price List on application. 





J. B. CRAMER & CO,, 


LONDON: Regent Street, W.; Bond Street, W.: Moorgate 
Street, E.C.; High Street, Notting Hill, W. 
LIVERPOOL: Church Street, 


CRAMER'S 


INDIAN PIANOFORTES, 
HARMONIUMS, & AMERICAN ORGANS. 


Specially adapted for ALL EXTREME CLIMA1ES, and carefully prepared 
tO RESIST THE ATTACKS OF ALL INSECTS, 


PIANOFORTES ws’ 65 Ga. 
AMERICAN ORGANS (8 stops)... 45 Gs. 
HARMONIUMS (12 stops)... ... 85 Gs. 


Packing Cases, Insurance and Freight to Bombay, Madras, Calcutta, 
or Colombo, £8 8s, 


J. B. CRAMER & C0,, 


REGENT STREET, W.; BOND STREET, W. 
MOORGATE STREET, E.C. 











Axp HIGH STREET, NOTTING HILL, W. 
CHURCH STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
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SIR G. A. MACFARREN’S ANALYSIS 
OF 


MENDELSSOHN’S HYMN OF PRAISE: 
Revised to date by the Author. 





(Commenced in December.) 


The resumption of the Scherzo presents, not, as is 
most frequently the custom, an entire repetition Da 
Capo of this portion of the movement, but only a 
recapitulation of its principal ideas, and these much 
modified in their effect by their varied arrangement 
and different opposition to each other. 

It must, surely, have been the purpose to represent 
in this movement the influence of passion opposed 
by the promptings of religion,—the secret voice of 
conscience urging almost imperceptibly the often- 
repeated summons which isthe chief theme of the entire 
work,—the earthly feelings contending to assist its 
admonition, but these, soothed by the benign effect of 
devotion, gently sink into the sleep of unconsciousness. 


Adagio Religioso, 

The expression of this heavenly stream of melody 
is one of pure religious fervour, and even where its 
tranquil beauty is chequered by a transient agitation, 
we have, as is shewn by the subsequent application 
of the same thought, but the rendering of an intenser 
— from the same feeling,—not an interruption 
of it. 

The plan of the movement is much simpler than of 
either of the foregoing. The principal melody, 
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is one of singular extent, to which the peculiar richness 
of the orchestral distribution imparts a warmth of 
colour all glowing withenthusiasm. The second strain 
given to wind instruments, begins with a transposition 
into the key of A of the first two bars here quoted, but 
with a different sequel, the promised or at least ex-. 
pected close of which is diverted by the interruption of 
the rhythm with the re-entry of the opening phrase in D, 
where might have been the final bar of the strain in 
the key of A: 
Flute. 
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the sweet surprise induced by this most novel return 
to the first key, charms, not startles the hearer.. . The 
melody is relieved by an Episode composed of broken, 
declamatory phrases, and so best suited technically 
to contrast the continuous cantabile of the chief 
Subject, and it is introduced and accompanied bya 
figure which I quote— 




















== ESS = 
ae a eee 
for the purpose of identifying it at its recurrence in 
another situation, and of justifying thus my specula- 
tion as to the expression of the whole passage. This 
leads to the key of A, in which, as if for a second 
subject, the opening melody recurs at greater extent 
than when its first bars appeared only to imitate a 
second strdin; and growing out of it, a phrase begin- 
ning— r 
Sn ee Se ae 











terminates the First Part. Throughout the Second 





Part the episodical figure (above quoted, in D minor) is 
alternated with the initial phrase of the subject in 
diverse keys. Subsequently the key of D is resumed 
for a greatly condensed recapitulation of the First 
Part; the second strain of the melody and the re- 
sumption of the first as also the Episode being entirely 
omitted, that portion of the melody which represented 
the second subject in A re-appearing now in D, and 
the feature last quoted forming-the commencement 
of the Coda, the exquisite beauty of which is consonant 
with the character of the entire movement, impressing 
us with a sense of peace around, and content within, 
and devotion to the source from whence all comfort 
springs. 





CHORUS. 


* All men, all things, all that have life and breath, 
sing to the Lord. Hallelujah !” 


We now enter upon the vocal portion of the com- 
position, which is connected with the equally import- 
ant series of instrumental movements that introduces 
it not only by the unity of feeling that pervades the 
whole, but by the further development in the course 
of it of some of the ideas that have been announced 
in the preludial portion of the work. This opening 
Chorus is incomplete in itself, commencing as it 
does in the key or the previous Adagio, from which, 
by a gradual course of modulation, it proceeds into 
that in which the work begins and concludes, in which 
the voices enter with a magnificent peal of harmony 
that seems to be the song of all nature united in one 
common acclamation. The figure that accompanies 
the Episode in the preceding Adagio is resumed at 
the commencement of this movement, and continues 
with prominent effect through the sustained harmony 
of the voices, and the expression of that passage is 
thus, I suppose, connected with the present idea. 
Presently all motion ceases, and the voices, quite un- 
accompanied, break forth into the theme with which 
the work opens, which has been anticipated in frag- 
mentary responses by the most powerful instruments 
throughout the course of modulations that connects 
the Chorus with the Adagio, and of which the words 
now define the meaning, with an effect of imposing 
grandeur that music cannot surpass. 


“ Praise the Lord with lute and harp, In joyful song 
extol Him, and let all flesh magnify his might and 
His glory.” 

This Chorus is continuous of the proceeding, but I 
distinguish it for the sake of better drawing attention 
to the new character that is here assumed, and. of 
describing the technical structure of the present move- 
ment. It embodies a multitudinous joy, to the 
expression of which its fugal element greatly contri- 
butes; for this element, however dependent upon 
scholarship for its successful manifestation, and 
however on this account frequently employed as a 
mere display of technical facility, is in itself essentially 
dramatic, and embodies the idea of multitudinous 
excitement more efficiently than almost any other 
principle of musical development; in exemplification 
of which, I need but cite the derisive Chorus, ‘ He 
trusted in God,” in the Messiah, and several of the 
most effective choruses in Israel in Egypt. ‘The form 
of passage with which the movement opens, and 
which accompanies the chief subject throughout, was 
obviously, suggested to the composer by the first 
phrase of the text, and he reflects this suggestion 
upon the audience through the brilliancy of effect and 
gladness of spirit that is thus especially imparted to 
the whole movement. 

I have spoken of the fugal element (namely, of the 
successive entry of the several parts with the same 
subject, and of the continual elaboration of this in 





their constant responses), as conspicuous in the com- 
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position of this movement, which is not, however, a 
strict fugue fulfilling all the exactions of scholastic 
canon; but if on this account less erudite, it is none 
the less effective: the principal Subject :— 
1:0 2 _ 9 & F SESE & 
[SS SS SS 
ee ae 
Praise tNe Lord with lute and harp, in joyful song ex-tol Him! 


is developed at considerable length, and then relieved 
by the introduction of a second Subject :— 


a 
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And let all flesh mag - ni - fy His might and His glo- ry! 





which is subsequently worked in combination with the 
former. A passage of remarkable prominence is 
where the tenor voices alone have the first three notes of 
the chief theme, to which the rest of the choir respond 
in full harmony ; the broad simplicity of which, and 
the consequent power, are eminently appropriate to the 
grandeur of the sentiment. Bursting, as though with 
unrestrainable transport, through the tumult of these 
many-tongued rejoicings, the glorious summons with 
which the work opens is again proclaimed with 
magnificent solemnity, enforced by unisonous ac- 
companiment of each successively entering voice by 
the brass instruments; and its expression, thus 
modified, seems to approve, while it commands, the 
universal act of homage; with this well-timed and 
eminently effective recurrence of the initial phrase, 
the Chorus is completed. 


SOLO anp SEMI-CHORUS. 


* Praise thou the Lord, O my spirit, and my inmost 
soul praise His great loving kindness.” 


Praise thou the Lord, O my spirit, and forget thou 
not all His benefits.” 


Still continuous of the foregoing movement, this 
exquisite piece of reposeful beauty presents, under 
a very different aspect, the same purpose—of ac- 
knowledging the omnipresent influence of the Fountain 
of Life. Opposed to the massive solidity of all that 
has preceded, the brightness of the effect of the single 
soprano voice (alternated. with the responses of the 
female chorus, and supported by the peculiarly delicate 
pulsations of the accompaniment of iterated chords) 
has here an expression so fervid, yet so. peaceful, as 
may be well supposed to represent the outpouring of 
a soul thrilling with the sense of grateful love—of love 
of which its own happy tranquillity is at once the 
cause and the consequence. ‘The composer is notable 
for his frequent good effect from maintaining some 
particular figure of accompaniment, throughout at 
times a whole movement, at times a single strain: A 
happy application of this device is in the repeated 
chords in semiquavers, alluded to above ; but here, as 
in other instances, it is exempted from the tiresome- 
ness of ordinary “ figure-music” by the casual 
interruption of the figure, and the accompaniment of 
a few emphatic notes of the chief melody with simple 
counterpoint. The observance and the breach of the 
practice are both admirable. Let me distinguish one 
incident of especial merit in this piece, and one that 
is particularly characteristic of Mendelssohn; 
this is the resumption, after a cadence in the fifth of 
the original key, of the opening theme :— 

— 
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The melody is introduced with charming effect by a 
short sequence upon its first phrase with the choral 





voices, which the solo felicitously interrupts by re- 
peating the phrase a third higher (bringing it into the 
original key), instead of a second higher, the interval 
in which its successive anticipations have appeared 
at the sequence. 

' (To be continued.) 








TREATISE ON ACCOMPANIMENT FROM SCORE 
ON THE ORGAN OR PIANOFORTE. 
By F. J. FETIS. 


A Sheet of Musical Examples is given with this Number, 
Translated by ALFRED WHITTINGHAM. 


70. Piccini, Sacchini and Salieri, whose French 
works were either contemporary with, or immediate ° 
successors to those of Gluck, are less difficult to ac- 
company. First, because the objects are more mani- 
fest; second, because the means employed are 
more regular and less original, although these 
composers were distinguished by particular qualities, 
notably by melodies better conceived and better 
phrased than those of Gluck. 


2. On Paisiello, Cimarosa, and their School. 


71. Each great composér has his own particular 
style, the spirit of which it is necessary to grasp, in 
order properly to accompany his works. 

This style consists, not only in quality of ideas 
and in the nature of the melody, but also upon the 
instrumentation. ‘To produce the proper effect every 
detail must be observed ; nothing must be neglected. 

72..The music of Paisiello is sweet, expressive, 
elegant, and often impassioned. His orchestration is 
simple and somewhat thin, for it contains rarely more 
than the quartett, two Oboes, and two Horns; but 
it is almost always so disposed as to produce telling 
effects. Even in the smallest detail he exhibits a 
delicate feeling, with which the accompanist should 
be in perfect sympathy in accompanying his works. 

When the style of the scores of the Molinara, 
Nina, Roi Theodore and the duet from L’Olimpiade 
have been perceived, the master will be better under- 
stood, and his’ music accompanied successfully. 
Farther, his scores do not offer any difficulties of 
mechanism in their accompaniment. If only anyone 
can read well he is not likely to have any trouble with 
the music of Paisiello. Facility in reading is a great 
matter, but of course it is not everything. 

73. The orchestration of Cimarosa is richer than 
that of Paisiello, but offers no greater difficulties to 
the accompanist; it possesses, however, a greater 
variety of effect. But as there is an infinity of soul 


_in the.details, and of the spirit in the essential parts, 


it is necessary that the accompanist should put more 
lightness and brilliancy into its execution than is neces- 
sary in his accompaniments of the works of Paisiello. 
It will suffice to study with care the duet of the Matri- 
monio Segreto, ‘* Cara, cara,” the Air, ‘‘ Udite tutti, 
udite,” the Quartett, “Sento in petto un fredo gelo,” 
the Air, “.Pria ehe spunti,” and the Finale of the first 
act of the same Opera, also to grasp the style of 
these, in order to know thoroughly the style of this 
composer. 

74. Though the ideas of Fioravanti were frequently 
commonplace he produced a considerable amount of 
effect, because no one has better disposed than he 
the return of the principal phrases and the essential 
parts of the composition. ‘This characteristic gives a 
spirit to his music, which is extremely’ fascinating, 
especially in the finales. The accompanist should be 
attentive to this quality, and show by the warmth and 
spirit of his execution that he understands the inten- 
tion of the composer. The orchestration offers no 
material difficulty in reproduction upon the pianoforte. 
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3. On Gretry, Monsigny, Dalayrac, &c. 


75. We are aware that it is not by their instrumen- 
tation that these composers of the French school 
have rendered themselves celebrated. Their merit 
consisted in the truth of their declamation, the spirit 
of their dialogue, the grace of their melody, and the 
just feeling by which they were always animated. 
But their works require attention, because they are 
incorrectly written, éspecially those of Gretry and 
Monsigny, and because their Basses are frequently 
bad. ‘These two composers were ignorant of music ; 
but as they worked instinctively, they have sometimes 
hit upon orchestral effects so happy that they must 
not be neglected. 

It would be an error to attempt to correct the bare- 
ness and even the faults which are to be found in the 
music of these composers; all this is part of the in- 
dividual characteristic of their music, a characteristic 
which should be preserved with care, because this 
alone gives life ta works of art. 


On Mozart, Cherubini, Méhul, Spontini, Rossini, and 
the Modern School. 


76. When we get to Mozart, we are completely in 
the domain of the music of effect. This is not the 
place in which to speak of the immense genius, and 
of the prodigious qualities of this great man. I 
merely remark that it is he who has introduced almost 
all the instrumental effects which are adopted in our 
time, and which the skill of instrumentalists and the 
perfection of instruments have farther developed. 
It is he, above all, who first gave to wind instruments 
their present importance in the orchestra. The effects 
which he drew from them are magical, and require on 
_ the part of the accompanist, a considerable amount of 
sagacity and experience, in order to reproduce them 
upon the pianoforte in a manner analagous to the 
idea of the composer. They are so multiform, so 
varied, that they defy all analysis. 

The skill acquired by degrees, good natural talent, 
and continual practice, these alone can teach us all 
that is necessary to be known. Don $uan, the Noces 
de Figaro, and the Flute enchanté, are three types of 
different effects, to which it is impossible to give too 
great an amount of study. 

77. Cherubini and Méhul are very similar to 
Mozart in their manner of instrumentation, but with 
certain shadings which characterize their genius. 
The close and elegant progression of the. parts 
renders the music of Cherubini more difficult to 
accompany than any other; but upon becoming 
accustomed to his manner of writing, his effects may 
be reproduced successfully upon the pianoforte. _ 

78. The music of Mehul is full of imitations, which 
produce their effect upon instruments of different 
quality of tone, but which, upon the pianoforte, are 
hardly reproducible, the effort of their attempted re- 
production being fatiguing both for the vocalist and 
for the auditor. His instrumentation can therefore 
be frequently simplified without any destruction of 
the effect of his music. This author hasa great power 
of dramatic expression, which it is necessary that the 
accompanist should fully realize in order to, repro- 
duce the composer's intentions. 

79. Spontini took Gluck for his model, adding to 
his peculiar style the richness of orchestration from 
which he sometimes drew great effects, but which is 
sometimes simply a puerile exhibition, and often in- 
correct. The principal task of the accompanist in 
executing the music of Spontini must be to discard 
everything useless, and to choose that which is, from 
that which is not, essential. In La Vestale, and in 
Fernand Cortez, are to be found passages of great 
dramatic expression, which demand a considerable 





amount of care, intelligence and true feeling on the 
part of the accompanist. 


(To be continued.) 








THE MECHANISM OF THE HUMAN VOICE, 
By EMIL BEHNKE, Seconp Eprtion. 





“The greatest living physiologist, even Professor Huxley, could not 
have made the subject clearer,’—-Browne. 


THIRD NOTICE, 


On page 97 is reproduced Madame Seiler’s extraordinary allegation 


r= 


that tenor G is commonly written =—=S We know no authority 


for such statement. Next our author's controversial power. Here we 
find a foreigner selecting two qualified medical practitioners and 
holding them up to ridicule and scorn. ‘he reproof (page 46) on the 
publishing firm of Messrs, Churchill:is highly reprehensible, and the 
illustration of Dr, Garrett’s alleged error is inapplicable. What would 
our author say of Galen’s definition? ‘* Galen considers the ‘ body,’ 
which he calls the glottis, to consist of the vocal and ventricular band 
of both sides, with the ventricles between them.” . 
The perversion of Dr. Illingworth’s theory of falsetto (page 52) 
is shocking in its opacity. Dr. Illingworth nowhere advances the 
hypothesis that there are two sounds produced, one to the right, another 
to the left, as M. Behnke imagines him to say; but Dr. Illingworth 
says ‘* the cavity and its upper opening are used for falsetto production, 
in the same vay as the mouth and lips are used in whistling.” But 
even our author’s invented statement of What Dr. Illingworth did not 
say contains a fallacy. M. Behnke asks: ‘How, I should like to 
know, could:two ‘such cavities be so tuned as under any circumstances 
to produce exactly the same tones.” We ask, why not? ‘The chances 
are, as man is made in two halves, with a median line, that they 
could, and we know that as regards the true cords it is just this that 


they do, namely, synchronise. Again, his attacks on the author of * 


‘* The Philosophy of Voice” are wrong. Objecting to the statement 
that the shock of the glottis is ‘an audible result arising from the false 
cords releasing compressed air imprisoned below them, which air in its 
release explodes,” he says, ‘' air thus released could produce a puff, but 
not a musical note,” (page 83). A “ puff’? as, for example, the puff of 
a cigar, is made by released air cut off immediately by the approaching 
of the parts that released it. ‘The release of air ‘at the lips, the lips 
assuming a fixed fissure, causes a stream, notapuff. The release of 
air at the false cords, the false cords assuming a fixed fissure, causes a 
Stream, not a puff;—a stream is continuous, puffs are intermittent. 
There is not the slightest excuse for this misrepresentation, But, 
to instruct, puffs of air are sometimes used in artistic song. For 
example, in the “‘ Ah, non credea” occurs the following passage :— 
“* Potria novel vigore il pianto mio Recarti, ma Ravivar 
lamore, il pianto mio, ab!” —this interjection being made by 
an audible inspiration—“ no, non pud.” The “no” being delivered 
by a direct opening and hasty closing of the true cords, letting 
out thereby a puff of air in the midst of the vowel “0,” an immense 
effect of passion is thus produced! On page 89 Mr. Behnke takes 
exception to Mr. Lunn’s statement, ‘‘ the vocal cords are subject to the 
same laws as all sounding bodies.” We ask, why nat? Sir Isaac 
Newton would support this statement ! 

The statics and hydrodynamics (pages 66 and 67) and disproofs by 
the Rev, J. R. Lunn, B.D. (a fourth wrangler and editor of Wood's 
Algebra) are as under:— 

“It is true that the vocal ligaments (cords) of a soprano are sometimes 
longer than those of a contralto. . . . But I maintain that the longer 
ligaments of sopranos and tenors are correspondingly thinner, and that 
their tension is greater, owing to the ring-shield or stretching muscles 
being more powerful than their opponents, the shield pyramid muscles,” 


- (page 66, 2nd edition). 


Here is the exposure of the fallacy :— 

Mr. Behnke is comparing two ligaments—one in a soprano, the 
other in a contralto, kept in equilibrium and at rest by two forces, 
the stretching muscles at one end, and their opponents, the shield- 
pyramid muscles, at the other, (The same comparison is made between 
a tenor and ‘a bass), 

Let A B be the ligament in a soprano, A! B! the ligament in con- 
tralto. Then the forcesacting on A B are the tensions at A and B, 
and those acting on A! B! are the tensions at A! ahd Bl, For 
equilibrium, these are respectively equal and opposite, a# may be seen 
from any elementary treatise’on statics. Mr, Behnke asserts that the 
tension at A is greater than the tension at Al, The necessary con- 
sequence of this is that the tensionvat B must be just as much greater 
than that at B!, which is precisely what he denies. ‘The only alterna- 
tive is that there is no equilibrium, which is contrary to the supposi- 
tion. If it should be retorted that we have not ‘considered the internal 
forces in the ligament itself (molecular actions, cohesions, &c.), 
D’Alembert’s principal, which is nothing else than a logical extension 
of Newton’s ** Second Laws of Motion,” asserts that all nternal forces 
balance each other, and therefore, when summed over the whole 
under consideration, amount to zero, so that the conditions of statical 
equilibrium are true, independent of them, For the matter of that, 
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D'Alembert’s principle is also true of bodies in motion. Moreover, 
although during the production of sound there must be motion, this is 
only a slight disturbance from an assumed state of equilibrium and 
rest. (See Pratt's ‘* Mechanics,” art. 493.) 

Next we have this extraordinary error in hydrodynamics following 
the quoted passage above:—‘t When this is the case, the ligaments are 
more slanting than they would be otherwise, and the consequence of 
this is that less power of blast is required to make them speak.” 
(p. 66). 

This is simply “not true, and it may be proved to be not true in the 
following manner :— 

Let a tube be taken through which wind is supplied at a given 
pressure, and let the end of this tube be closed by a sheet with a fissure 
in it, which is inclined at an angle @ to the axis of the tube. The 
wind pressure P on the sheet supposed to be plane may be resolved by 
the ‘* parallelogram of forces” into two others, in directions chosen 
at pleasure. Let us take the directions to be those along the surface 
of the sheet and perpendicular to jt; the resolved parts ot P are P cos 
@ along the sheet, and P sin @ perpendicular to it. ‘The former of 
these produces no effect to make the sheet move, therefore the whole 
effective force for sound-production is P sin @. Now let another tube 
be taken, in all respects like the former, except that the angle @ is 
changed to @'. ‘The effective force is then P sin 61. Now, ‘‘ when 
the ligaments are more slanting,” means that the obtuse angle which 
the sheet in the second tube makes with the side of it is greater than 
the corresponding angle in the first tube, and therefore the acute angle 
6! is less than the acute angle @. ‘Therefore, P sin 6! is less than P 
sin @—i¢., there is less effective force from a given power of blast in 
the second case than in the first, or more blast is required to make the 
more slanting ligaments speak equally with the others, 

If it should be thought that this should not be applied in consequence 
of the air being a fluid, then, since fluids press equally in all directions, 
the direction ot the sheet will make no difference to the air blast; but 
it should be remembered that this assumes the fluid to be at rest, which 
is scarcely the supposition, 

Mr. Behnke, writing on his ‘* above conclusions "’ arrived at “ years 
ago,” says :==* Not am have I never since seen any reason to alter my 
views, . . . but 1am more than ever convinced that my explanations 
are correct’ (p. 67). But when a mathematician disproves them our 
author withholds a new book, changes his opinion ina month, and rewrites 
the passages. He writes :—‘* When the ligaments of soprano and tenor 
are comparatively long, they are thin in proportion, . . . Under these 
circumstances the vocal ligaments occupy a very slanting position 
which (slanting position) causes them to speak very readily; i.e., little 
power of blast is required to set them in vibration.” ‘* Voice, Speech and 
Song,’ (p. 96). He is wrong again in his physics ; it is not the “ slanting 
position” that facilitates the cords ‘* speaking,” but their tenuity. 

In the ‘opinions of the press,” appended to the work now being 
reviewed, there is a critique from ‘ Nature,” which cannot be passed 
by. ‘ Nature” reproduces, as though it were Mr. Behnke's own, 
the following definition of a register:—‘‘ A register consists of a 
series of tones which are produced by the same mechanism,” adding 
a * definition which is mew and complete.” 

In the new book this ‘ originality” is further enforced by the 
words, on more than one occasion, being italicised, In the copy of 
“* The Philosophy of Voice,” 2nd edition, (1875), page 19, is reproduced 
the original of this ‘* new definition,”’ as follows :—‘* We may accept 
Signor Garcia’s definition of a register as being ‘ a Series of consecutive 
and homogeneous sounds, produced by the development of the same 
mechanical principle, the nature of which essentially differs from any 
other series of sounds equally consecutive and homogeneous produced 
by another mechanical principle.’ ‘* Nature’? did not know that this 
definition comes from Garcia, not from Mr. Behnke ; but Mr. Behnke 
must know it, yet he appropriates it.as his own. and lets his readers 
deceive themselves, 

The goods advertised for sale, presumably on commission (page 78), 
is a great blot on the work, and carries us back to our boyhood’s tale of 
Alladin and the wonderful lamp. : 

And now a few words before exposing the errors of Mr. Lennox 
Browne. Mr. Behnke has the misfortune to be specially patronised by 
Mr. Browne, and on this account, and only on this account, is it 
necessary to correct him, Of course there are those who, for reasons 
best known to themselves, object to truth as such, if truth happens to 
be in opposition to the proclaimed theories of a friend or master— 
selfishness or dishonesty will always be a motive power in these, but a 
true scientist, a philosopher, and a philanthropist will ever thank the 
man who points him out his faults. 

Now supposing, by an impossible supposition, Mr. Sims Reeves 
selected for special advocacy Di, So-and-So as the highest authority in 
throat disease, and all that the greatest philosophers, ancient or 
modern, or even Esculapius himself, ‘could not have made the 
subject clearer,” would not other specialists begin to compare? and, in 
comparing, réfute? -Would not they unite in impeaching the self- 
elected authority of an outsider? Undoubtedly they would, They 
would take this self-elected head and authority at his own standard, and 
submit him to the severest test and most trying cross-examination, 
so we must do with Mr, Browne. Cuarzes Lunn, 





— 


John Ella said of Wagner’s music in te , quoting the remark of 
Socrates on the writings of Herodotus, « t I understand I find to 
be excellent, and therefore | assume that to be of equal value which I 
cannot understand.” Over this persons, who are in the habit of rashly 
condemning that which is beyond their comprehension, should ponder, 


‘Concertos, cenertettty Trios, &c,, &c. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


BEHNKE’S MECHANISM OF THE HUMAN VOICE, 
To the Editor of Tue Orcuestra,” 


Sir,—I avail myself of your kind permission to write again to say 
that it would be an insult to the accomplished author of ‘ The 
Mechanism of the Human Voice ”’ to defend this valuable book from 
the malevolent aspersions and absurd attempts at criticism which Mr, 
Charles Lunn has perpetrated in your pages. 

It is, however, satisfactory to_know that Mr. Lunn is alone res- 
ponsible for these objectionable articles,—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

EDWARD MITCHELL, 

South Kensington, Feb. 12th, 1884. 








CONCERTS. 


The following is the programme of the first Pea- 
body Concert given in Baltimore on Saturday, Feb. 2nd. 
Schubert’s Symphony in C major, No. g, (andante, 
allegro.ma non troppo, andante con moto, scherzo 
allegro vivace, finale allegro vivace,) ; Chopin’s Piano. © 
concerto in E minor, No. 1, Op. 1i, (romanza larg. 
hetto, rondo vivace,), Mdme. Julie Rive-King; Liszt's 
‘*The Loreley,” Song-poem with piano, Miss Marie 
Groebl; Napoli, Tarantelle in G minor; Rhapsodie 
Hongroise in C sharp minor, No. 2, Madame Julie 
Rive-King; Tasso, Lamento e trionfo, Symphonic 

oem. 

; Tue members of the City Temple Band. of Hope, 
under the leadership of Mr. Johnston, gave a perfor- 
mance of the cantata “ Harold Glynde,” at the City 
Temple before a crowded audience. Mr. Edward 
Foskett is responsible for the words of this cantata, 
and music has been wedded to the same by Dr. 
Stainer, C. S, Jekyll (composer to Her Majesty’s 
Chapels Royal), James A. Birch, G. C. Martin, Mus. 
Bac., and other well-known composers. The soloists 
on Monday evening were Miss E, Tidy, Miss E, 
Johnson, Miss L. Blaxter, and Miss Eaton; Mr. G, 
Tidy, Mr. C. Johnson, and Mr, D. Cannon. Miss 
Gertrude Johnson made an excellent accompanist, 
and Miss Jessie A. Fowler, daughter of Prof. N. L. 
Fowler, read the connective narratives with great 
taste and feeling. The choruses were rendered in 
good style by the choir, “‘ Happy village homes,” per- 
haps, being the most successful effort. The part-song, 
‘* Hark, the bells,” a very pleasing piece, was sung 
in an excellent manner and called forth loud applause. 
Miss L. Blaxter carried off the honours of the evening 
for the tasteful manner in which she rendered the 
song, ‘“*‘ Waft my message o’er the sea,” which is un- 
doubtedly the gem of the work. ‘The choruses, ‘O, be 
thou near” and “Speed the day” are by James A, 
Birch, and reflect great credit upon that gentleman. 


‘« Harold Glynde” deserves to find its way into the 
-hands of a great many choral societies in this country. 


The performance was on the whole a success, and re- 
flected great credit alike upon the conductor and the 
choir,—Musical Standard, 

THe PanporA AMATEUR ORCHESTRAL CLUB.— 
This Club has been formed by the desire of a number 
of gentlemen for the purpose of affording suitable 
accommodation for the study and practice of Or- 
chestral Music. The Inaugural Meeting was held on 
the 21st December, 1883, when the following resolution 
was passed, viz.: ‘* That the club consists exclusively 
of amateurs to be elected by the committee, and they 
shall be Effective ange try and Honorary members. 
A private room has been engaged at the “ Three 
Nuns” hotel, Aldgate, and is open at six o’clock 
every Tuesday evening for the use of Effective 
members, A professional musical director conducts 
the practices, which embrace Overtures, Symphonies, 
series of 
“ Smoking Concerts” (Instrumental and Vocal) will 
be given in the Large Hall adjoining the Practice 
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Room, to which members will have the privilege of 
introducing a friend. The rapid increase of members 
in so short a space of time has proved beyond doubt 
the want of aclub of this description, combining as 
it does legitimate study and practice with social 
conviviality ; and the promoters venture to assert that 
this club will become one of the most successful of 
its kind. Subscriptions for Effective members is One 
Guinea, and Honorary members Half-a-Guinea per 
annum. Forms of application for membership, and 
copies of the Rules can be had by applying (by letter) 
to the Hon. Sec., Pandora Club, ‘“‘ Three Nuns” 
Hotel, Aldgate. 

A Sevection of forty-four numbers of Handel's 
‘‘ Messiah” was given, with orchestral accompani- 
ments, by the choir of St. John the Evangelist, Grove 
Street, Commercial Road East, on Thursday, Feb. 21, 
under the direction of Mr, T. J. Diss, organist and 
choirmaster. 

KENNINGTON.— Mr. Brinley Richards gave his 
popular lecture on ancient and modern music on 
Monday, February 25th, at the Parochial Hall, in 
connection with St. John’s Institute. The illustrative 
songs were sung by Miss Woodhouse and Miss 
Eleanor Rees, both of whom were highly applauded. 
Strong contrast was the feature of the illustrations, 
a fifteenth century dance tune being followed by a 
polonaise of Chopin. The hall was crowded, and 
Mr. Richards was frequently greeted with the heartiest 
applause. : 

RusHDEN.—On Wednesday, February 13, Mr. J. 
E. Smith gave his ninth annual concert in the New 
Hall, which was filled with a fashionable company. 
The concert was opened by a prelude and fugue in G, 
No, 15 (Bach), on the piano, by Messrs. J. E. Smith 
and Alfred. Clarke. The latter in this, as in the sonata 
played subsequently, evinced a proficiency on the 
instrument rarely met with in one so young. Mr. 
Harry King, of Oundle, in both the ‘* The White 
Squall” and ‘* The Anchor’s weighed,” received very 
hearty applause. Mr. and Mrs. Kingston in their 
several songs acquitted themselves with much success. 
Mr. Kingston’s ‘‘ Honour and Arms” was a spirited 
performance. Mrs. Kingston in Beethoven's ‘‘ Questa 
Tomba” was much appreciated, and the vocal duet, 
‘* Love and war,” was encored. The piano perfor- 
mances were good, but the duet from Op. 44 (Dussek) 
was rather too long. The manipulation of the violin 
by Madame Helene de Lisle was highly appreciated, 
and this lady secured in both her selections the honour 
of an encore, In the last (Brindisi Valse) the audi- 
ence would take no denial. The first honours of the 
evening were undoubtedly carried off by Miss Hipwell, 
who made her first appearance at Rushden last year. 
In ‘* The children of the city” her fine voice and ex- 
pression were heard to advantage, and no denial 
would be taken until she responded to the encore. 
She next did good service to Mr. Smith by her admir- 
able rendering of an original song by that gentleman, 
entitled, ‘‘ The Haven,” and her final song, “ Fifty 
years ago, dearie,” was also encored. She then 
responded with ‘“ Kathleen Mavoureen.” Mr, H. 
Sartoris was heartily applauded for his cornet solo, 
‘*Amore.”* The concert was a decided success 
musically, and the numerous attendance will, we 
trust, ensure a satisfactory pecuniary return. 

A Chamber Concert was held in the Albert Hall, 
Leeds, a short time ago, in the presence of ‘a large 
audience. The executants were Mdlle. Marie Krebs 
(pianoforte), Herr Otto Peiniger (violin), and Mr. 
Charles Ould (violoncello). Miss Ambler was the 
vocalist, and Mr. Chas, Wilkinson the accompanist. 
An interesting, programme was gone through, and the 
concert was a decided success. 

EpINBURGH.—The second of Sir H, Oakeley’s con- 





12th ult. ; the conductor being Mr. Charles Halle. The 
programme included Berlioz’s Overture “‘ Waverley ;” 
Max Bruch’s Scotch Violin Concerto in E flat ; Schu- 
mann's Symphony in B flat, No. 1; Mendelssohn's 
Overture ‘“‘ Melusina;" the Scherzo from Beethoven's 
Ninth Symphony; and the Pageant March from 
Gounod’s ‘Reine de Saba.” Mr, Hallé played 
Chopin’s Nocturne in G minor and a Gavotte’ by 
Geminiani. 

Tue Rep Concert.—This most prominent event 
of the Edinburgh musical season took place in the 
Music Hall on Wednesday, Feb. 13 (the anniversary 
of the founder’s birthday). According to custom, the 
concert began at a quarter to eight with the well-known 
‘‘ Reid” music played by the orthestra, the audience 
standing during the performance of the March, The 
following was the programme :—Part 1. The “ Reid” 
Music, General Reid; Overture ‘“‘ Der Freischutz,” 
Weber; Recit. and Aria * Mi tradi’ (Don Giovanni), 
Mozart ; Violin Concerto in A minor (Op. 47), Spohr ; 
Romance “A qui pense-t-il,"H. S. Oakeley; Sym- 
phony, No. 2, Beethoven. Part 2. Pianoforte Con- 
certo in E flat, No. 5 (Op. 73), Beethoven; Air, 
*¢ Revenge, Timotheus cries,” Handel; Poeme-Sym- 
phonique, ‘Le Rouet d’Omphale,” Saint-Saens ; 
Violin Solo, *‘ Air varie in D,” Vieuxtemps ; Serenade, 
‘¢ Good Night,” Kucken; Grand Kaiser-Marsch, for a 
Festival Orchestra, Wagner. 

A ReciTAL in connection with the Cork School of 
Music took place on the evening of the 12th ult., and 
the result reflected the highest credit on the institution, 
The concert consisted of Handel’s Dettingen Te 
Deum anda miscellaneous programme. Mr. Pridmore 
was the accompanist. Professor Sullivan conducted. 





PRIZE COMPETITION.—For Tunes in Short 
Score for 4 Voices to the Hymn, “ Jerusalem 
the Golden.” The First Prize will be £2 Qs. 
for the Best Tune. The Second Prize will be 
10s. 6d., and the Third Prize, Musical Works 
to the value of 10s. 6d. The conditions, 
which must be strictly observed, are as 
follows :— 


_ 1. Each composition to be enclosed in a separate en- 
velope, addressed “ To the Editor of Tue ORcHEsTRA, 
185, Fleet Street, London, E.C.,” with a distinctive 
motto in the left hand corner. The same motto, with 
the composer’s name, and address, to be sent in 
another envelope, which will not be opened till the 
prizes are awarded. 

2. The same competitor may try for the three prizes 
under different mottos, all unsuccessful MSS. will be 
destroyed, and the composers are therefore particularly 
requested to retain duplicates. 

3. The last day for sending in works for competition 
will be April 21, and the names of the prize- 
winners will be announced as soon after as possible. 

Should any of the unsuccessful compositions present 
sufficient points of merit to justify their publication, 
the mottos of all such will be printed in “THE 
OrcHESTRA, AND Musica Epucation,” and the 
publisher will give 100 copies to the composer for the 
copyright of the same. 

Should any of the prize tunes attain such popularity 
that its insertion in any popular tune-book may seem 
to the Editors of such book desirable, a fee of £5 will 
be required, £2 10s. of which will be paid to the 
composer for every Book in which it is inserted, books 
published by W. Reeves excepted, 

The amount of 1st and 2nd prize will be paid in 
cash, but should the successful competitor prefer books 
or music selected from a catalogue of musical 
publications which will be forwarded, these will be 





certs was given in the Music Hall on Tuesday, the 


prize may be taken in books and the balance in cash, 


charged half price, or a portion only of the amount of . 
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PRIZE COMPETITION.—For WORDS (Short 
Poems) for Setting to Music. The First 
Prize will be £1 1s., Second Prize 10s. 6d., 
Third Prize 10s.6d. The conditions, which 
must be strictly observed, are as follows :— 

1. Descriptive verses with refrain will be preferred. 
The words of the following songs may be taken as 
showing the style of verses required. ‘* The Haven,” 
“The Miner and his Boy,” ‘The Midshipmite,” 
“Dream Faces,” ‘ Once again,” “The Skipper and 
his Boy,” “* Nancy Lee,” &c. 

2. The poems must not exceed three verses in 
length. 

3. Each poem must be legibly written. 

4. Each Set of words to be enclosed in a separate 
envelope, addressed “To the Editor of Ture 
OrcuestrRA, 185, Fleet Street, London, E.C.,” with 
a distinctive motto (one English, French, or Latin 
word) in the left hand corner. The same motto, with 
the -author’s name and address, to be sent in 
another envelope, which is not to be opened till the 
prizes are awarded. 

5. Any competitors may send as many Poems 
under different mottos as they think proper, all un- 
successful MSS. will be destroyed, and the authors 
are therefore particularly requested to retain dupli- 
cates. , 

6. The last day for sending in ‘‘ Words” for com- 
petition will be March 21. 

7. The Proprietors of THe ORCHESTRA reserve to 
themselves the right of publishing in the paper all or 
any ofthe words sent in, and also to purchase any set 
of words for the same amount as the third prize. 








NEARER MY GOD TO THEE,” Prize Hymn 
Tune Competition. 
Additional mottos received: 

Proprius tibi, Organ loft, St. Saviour’s, Arion, 
Oleaster, Melos, Overstone Underwood, Lohengrin, 
Bonheur, Pax (No. 1), Coela, Buffin, Tafano, Pax (No. 
2), Stop Diapason, Venit vidit vicit, Lauda anima mea, 
Laudate Dominum, Soleil, John Gilpin, Worcester, 
Life let us cherish, Fleuron, Edlestein, Centroni, 
Goudimel, Sebastian, Stradella, Semibreve, Re- 
surgam, Espérance, Hope (No.1), In Deo speravi, 
The red cross, Sebastiano, Versuch, Dum spiro cano, 
Volker, Alzey, Hope (No. 2), Spes mea in Deo, Platt, 
Labor omnia vincit, Dr. Dykes, Patience and shuffle 
the cards, I neither win nor lose, Savina, Deus spes 
nostra, I will do my best, Persevere, Dotted minim, 
So near yet so far, Februarius, Percy, Loughrigg, 
Spectemur agendo, Fairy queen, Dei gratia, St. 
Osbert, Mumps, Aspirant, Vale, Suakim, Decani, 
Sapiens non eget, Ad valorem, St. John, Forward, 
Pendragon, St. Andrew, Via crucis, St. Ninian, Fides, 
Eaton, Bonne foi, St. Nicholas, St. Helen’s, Delta, 
Bethel, Herne, Tout vient 4 qui sait attendre, Las- 
ciate ogni speranza voi ch’entrate, Spes est, Hold fast 
that which is good, Dol-+y-coed, In hoc spero, North 
court, Primus si potero, Quia emptores, Armand, 
Witney, Moonlight, Twilight, Thornhill, Nil admiravi, 
Yeul Sllor, Peniel, Aspiro, Ferntower, Chanter, Cal- 
lenberg, Ever onward, Psalmodist, Yorkhill, Bridge 
Solars, Enfant de Cheeur, Laus Deo, Viola, Hazael, 
Glen houlakin, Cantoris, La Carmencita, Nancy, An- 
tiphon, Lizette, Morwenstowe, Tintagel, Felicita, 
Peace, Dido, Anno Domini, Contra bourdon, Glen 
Luna, Ut prosim, Nelle, Retlaw, Melos, Idalia, Sappho, 
Esperanza, Charleroy, Larigot, Clangho, Lira, Fidelis, 
Tong, Ananias, Perseverance shall be rewarded, 
Where there’s a will there’s a way, Faithful and true, 
Mors janua vitae, Clessie, St. Philip, Hebron, Ex- 
celsior, Rusticus, Norbury, Chapelle, Thornes, Pax 
(No. 3), Propius, Bezaleel, Erin’s Harp, Apollo, 
Inishrobe, Bethel (No. 2), Megiddo, Goudimel, Hypo 
dorian, Wetheral, Polyhymnia, Composition, Mar- 





tello, Frescobaldi, Beach grove, Aspiration, Highbury 

hill, St. Cephala, Who bears the cross shall wear the 

crown, Viol de Gamba, Diapason, Kings Langley, 

Choragus, Burgess, Animo et fide, Carpe diem, Otta- 

viano, Lynton, Oreston, St, John’s, Sancta Joannes, ° 
Amphion, Indus, Dunedin, Peronne, Devotion, Trib- 

ulation, Fortiter in re, Noctourne, Cantab, Sczvola, 

Cruso, Audley, Andante, Onward, Mentone, Goetra, 

Te judice, Authentic, Noblesse oblige, Agrippina, 

Nemo, St. Piran, Credo, Seldenville, Deus mihi sol, 

Ilkley, Dulcet, Always faithful, Fort et fidéle, Samaria, 

S. Martie, A presso a te, Alla croce, Aus tiefer noth, 

Cygnet, Education, Montpellier, Royston, Artillery, 

Harpsichord, Nil desperandum, Vox delicto, Exultate 

Deo, Non nobis solum, Arnold’s eak, Communion, 

Severnside, Cembalo, Monica, Hallelujah, Monne 

Deo, Clarabella, Dunmow, Semper enitor, Supertonic 

ninth, ProSlambanomenos, La carmencita, Pax (No. 

4), Nunc dimittis, Carissima, Dochfour, Omega, Alpha, 

Non nobis Domine, Confido et aquiesco, Straightfor. 

ward, Corinne, Bonne foi (No. 2), Alpha(No.z), Lim- 

plex, Congregational, Eureka, Keranlophon, Sursum 

corda, Via crucis, Diapason (No. 2), Scarlatti, Kant 

O’Phermo, Inter spem et metum Rhoda, Salus per 
Christum, Lieder, Bunster, Excelsior(No. 2), Devotion 

(No.2), Oremus, Hartford, Masrakitha, Hilda, Angelus, 

Corelli, Inveran, Bordighera, Cordis Desiderium, San 

Renro, Manners Makyth Man, Voce, Laus Deo, 

Deusdet, Buz, CEdes Christi, Bethel (No. 3), Huz, 

Collis, Genista, Dolly, Glevum, Gideon, Nearer, 

Aelfrith; X.Y.Z., Hampstead, Ivanhve, Honor Deo, 

Ruisenor, Redeem Time, Alpha-beta (Nos. 1 and 2), 

Carmen Immutabile, Bartholdy, Alderstein, Salzburg, 

Communion (No. 2), ‘lu sis memor, Palestine, Enrich 

the poor, Birk Crag, The owl, The Four Georges, 

Eugene Aram, Philharmonic, Subdominant, Axholme, 

La Valette, Lebanon, Harbledown, Kersal, Helen, 

Zethus, Heine, Aux Armes, Conamore, Eastling, 

Paradise, Salus, Lengings, Reverie, Elapso Tempore, 
Toujours Prét, Mossley Hill, Calvaire, Westfield, 

William .the first, Labour is pleasure, Le Desir, 

Wanderer, Chisham, Thorngate, Forester, A cathedral 

choir boy, Faulkes de Brénté, Vox humana, Quot 
homines tot sententia, C. Myra Seignee, Dolcemente, 

Brighter from. under the cloud, Calliope, Marigold, In 

die malo, Never a backward step, Lyn, St. Cecilia, 

Westwood, Cornet, Banjo, Cetewayo, In ccelo quies, 

Sleep Walker, Ventriloquist, La Sonnambula, - 
Inverewe, Quid Nunc, Faith, Non Flectus, Success, 
Hopeful, Stedfastness, Yoma, Liberty, Daybreak, ‘I 
show I do not boast, Wolfgang, Hope on, Patience, I 
try, Ped, Nil Desperandum (No. 2), Munrapnhoj, 
Aristoxenes, Pythagoras, Serpander, Voici ce qui &e., 
Surrexit pastor bonus, Timor Domini &c., Domini 
tuo da gloriam, Coelestia Carrimus. The following 
received but without corresponding motto and address. 
Morwenstom, St. Agnes, Synderton, Le clavecin bien 
tempéré, Propior Tibi, Nobody Corydon, Malvern. 


“FORGIVE ME” Prize Competition. 

The Prize for the best ‘setting of “‘ Forgive me,” 
written by E. Oxenford, has been awarded to that bear- 
ing the motto * Rook,” composed by V. Aubrey, Oxford 
Road, Manchester. The next in order of. merit bear 
the mottos, Truth, Ashfield, and Nachtigall. Additional 
mottos received : Saturday, Nobody, The open sea, Rye, 
Wedding, Rook, Morn, Semper Fidelis, Holy, holy, 
Forgive. 

“ONE DAY” Prize Competition. 

The Prize for the best setting of ‘‘ One Day,” words 
by E. Oxenford, has been awarded to that bearing the 
motto ‘* PsycHe,” composed by Ethel Greene; (address 
wanting), The next settings in the order of merit bear 
the mottos, Emmeline, Chelsea, Celestia, All round the 
clock, and Hopeful. Additional mottos received : The 
clock, Psyche, Martin, George and the Dragon, I will 
not leave thee, Ever thine. 
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is the acquirement of the art of playing a pedal 
obbligato, and the greatest part of the difficulty arises 
from a habit of using too much pressure. ‘The best 
cure for this is staccato playing, the stool upon which 
the player is sitting must then support the entire 
weight of the body. If any greater pressure is used 
than just enough to keep the pedal down, all real 
command over the pedals is gone. This too great 
pressure also is one of the chief causes of the difficulty 
which amateurs experience in the employment of the 
upper octave of the pedal board. But there is a 
greater difficulty than playing an obbligato pedal bass, 
viz., playing a pedal solo with a manual accompani- 
ment, the increased‘ difficulty partly arising from the 
melody played by the feet being generally alove the 
bass manual accompaniment. The student should 
commence with easy Hymn Tunes, suchas Melcombe, 
Bedford, &c., and then proceed to a Bass Solo by 
Handel, or the ‘Pro peccatis” from Rossini’s 
‘‘Stabat Mater ;” this practice is worth almost any 
amount of trouble, seeing that one may be able to 
play an obbligato pedal bass who cannot play a pedal 
solo, but the reverse is never the case. 








INTRODUCTION TO A NEW SYSTEM OF 
HARMONY. 
By A. BAseEvi. 


The Translation by ALFREQ WHITTINGHAM, 





Choron remains to be mentioned, who, in his 
Nouveau Manuel de Musique*, speaking of the nature 
of harmonic intervals, remarks that in hearing two 
sounds at a time we receive a double impression. 
He calls the first euphonic ; this is sensation proper: 
the other, which comes after the first, and supposes 
a sort of reflection, consists in a need for motion 
or repose ; the feeling of desire ‘for which, more or 
less strong, he calls dynamic. According to the same 
writer ‘‘ the energy of the intervals, that is to say, their 
tendency to motion or repose, results entirely from the 
property which, in this repect, the sounds possess 
from which the intervals are formed; some being by 
their nature fixed (stables), others essentially unfixed 
(appellatifs). Thus the diminished fifth and aug- 
mented fourth, intervals very pleasing to the ear, are 
nevertheless unfixed (appellatifs), because they are 
formed of sounds essentially unfixed (appellatifs) ; 
all altered intervals are also, for the same reason, 
unfixed+” It is evident that Choron did.not completely 
study this energy, for he has only considered it in 





* By Choron and A, de la Fage. ' 

tI Ras used the word “ unfixed,” as opposed to “ fixed,” whereas 
Basevi employs the terms “fixed ” and “‘appellative.” I have also in 
parenthesis used French instead of Italian words, because the French 


connection with ‘one order of facts, that is to say, 
harmonic facts. But'this energy éxists equally, as 
we shall presently see, in melodic. phenomena. 

M. Fetis has touched upon this question in many 
parts of his writings ; but though admitting a faculty 
superior to sensation, he merely alludes to it, and 
does not appear to attach to it any great amount of 
importance. In his treatise on Harmony he admits 
only two faculties, sensibility (sensibilitie) and intelli- 
gence. This distinction is confusing and inexact. 
‘* Sensibility,” he says, ‘“‘ perceives the connections 
(rapports) of sounds ; intelligence measures and de- 
duces consequences from them.” 

I do not well understand the difference between 
perceiving connections and measuring them. Be this 
as it may, it appears to me that the phenomena of 
tonality, upon which the system of harmony is based, 
are not the immediate objects of intelligence, but 
of a faculty intermediate. between the senses and 
the intellect. This is the faculty which I have called 
perception. Intelligence takes no part in. music, 
except when the art is employed to give expression 
to the passions and emotions of the soul. On the 
other hand, M. Fetis speaks differently in some parts 
of his writings. In the article Fetis in the Biographie 
des Musiciéns G»c., he says “ the ear is only the organ 
of perception, it does not appreciate the connections of 
sounds,” and, ‘‘ this appreciation is the art of a special 
faculty. Speaking of this faculty, by means of which 
the connections of sounds are appreciated, he declares 
that it does not establish in any absolute manner 
the ideas of propriety and impropriety in these 
connections; but it formulates these ideas according 
to the order of the facts, in the midst of which the 
individual submitted to the action of sounds finds 
himself placed, and to the habits of perceptiom which 
he has acquired since his birth.” And he proves this 
assertion “ by the diversity of musical scales in use 
among different nations, also by the opposite sensations 
which they produce on individuals who are accustomed 
to them, and on those to whom they are strange.” 
This theory of M. Fetis seems to me somewhat 
obscure, and the expression ‘‘ opposite or opposed 
sensations (sensations opposées)” which he enapiey ts 
leads me to believe that he has not made a sufficient 
distinction between sensation and perception, and that 
he has attributed to sensations the opposition in 
question. This is incorrect, for this opposition is 
derived from perceptions. However, it is M. Fetis 
to whom the honour is due of having penetrated 
farther than any one else into the, metaphysics of 
music, putting aside at the same time all principles 
appertaining tothe physical and mathematical sciences, 
in which the theorists who preceded M. Fetis, vainly 
sought for the laws of harmony. | 

M. Boucheron himself admits, in his Science de 
l’Harmonie, besides sensation, a particular faculty by 
means of which we are able to judge of the qualities 
and reciprocal connections of sounds; but he does 
not fully develope this thought. 

For my part, it seems to me that in order to study 
music in its essence it is necessary to renounce all 
psychological and metaphysical subtleties, and to con- 
fine ourselves to the examination of the exterior 
phenomena of hearing, and so to arrange them that 
they may furnish us with the knowledge necessary 
for the creation of our new system of harmony. 
Above all we must distinguish between’ sensation 
proper invariable and constant from the variable 
faculty by which it is accompanied and which I have 
called perception. We shall better appreciate the 
utility of this distinction when we come to apply it in 
studying the principal phenomena of musical percep- 
tion and comparing these with the phenomena of pure 
sensation, , 





language is more generally known in England than the Italian —A.W, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Music in England. By Dr. Freperic Louts Ritter, 
Director of the School of Music at Vassar Col- 
lege; Author of ‘‘Tke Students’ History of 
Music,” &c. London: W. Reeves, 185, Fleet 
Street, E.C. 


This work will be welcomed by every lover of 
music in England and elsewhere; the famous Stu- 
dents’ History of Music, a work so readable, enjoy- 
able, and containing so much valuable original informa- 
tion serving as its Introduction. ‘The present book is 
divided into fourteen chapters under the following 
heads:—1. The English Ballad and the Gregorian 
Chant in their Relation to National Taste. 2. The 
Early English Contrapuntists. 3. The Composers of 
the Elizabethan Epoch. 4. Decline of Musical Art 
under Puritan Rule. 5. Revival of Musical Culture 
During the Restoration. 6. Music in the Roman 
Catholic Church. 7. Music in the Lutheran Church: 
8. Music in the Genevan (Calvinist) Church. 9. The 
English Cathedral Service. 10. English Psalmody. 
11. The Attitude of our Modern Churches toward 
Music as an Art. 12. An Historical Summary of 
Opinions regarding Musical A®sthetics, the Nature 
and Function of Music, as expressed by English 
Philosophers and Musical Writers — Christopher 
Simpson, T. Addison, A. Malcolm. 13. From 
Charles Avison to Lord Kames. 14. From Lord 
Kames to Dr. W. Crotch. 

The first chapter is very valuable and truly original. 
The author himself says in his preface :—‘‘ The 
idea laid down in the first chapter, ‘The English 
Ballad and the Gregorian Chant,’ &c., I claim as 
novel. The philosophical conclusions expressed 
therein seem to me of much importance regarding 
the development of musical art in England; and 
whatever the art-historical merit of these views may 
be, I have never yet seen the subject treated from this 
point of view in any other musical work.” Concerning 
our cathedral service, Professor Ritter says :— 


‘“‘ The English cathedral service, as first established by Henry VIII., 
re-modelled, of course, on the basis of the Roman Catholic liturgy, and 
eventually fixed in more permanent order under the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, called forth, with regard to its musical arrangement, a 
practice eminently English in its character, and at the same time, 
musical art-forms, which, when compared with those of other nations, 
have just claims to be considered national, ‘These art-forms possess a 
decidedly individual and original stamp.” 


And again :— 


‘The anthem, the full service, and other liturgical pieces, written 
by English church composers, belong eminently to the English 
cathedral service, for the sole use of which they were first invented and 
formed ; and these forms claim, with right, an originality entirely in 
harmony with the traditions of the English Episcopal church.” 


The third chapter is devoted to short criticisms of 
the compositions of Tye, Merbecke, Tallis, Byrd, 
Morley, White, Farrant, Bull, Gibbons, and the great 
English madrigal composers. The following is the 
author's general conclusion :— 


‘In summing up the artistic results of this great epoch of English 
musical cultivation, and in comparing the labours of the above- 
mentioned composers with those of continental masters, we find that 
the principles of construction, form, and style, in a melodic as well as 
in a harmonic sense, lying at the root of their works, are the same as 
those of the Netherlanders, the French, the Italians. ‘The ecclesiastical 
keys, so subtly constructed on the basis of the old Gregorian modes ; 
the arts of counterpoint, from the simplest form to the most com- 
plicated; the manner of combining the different classes of the human 
voice for peculiar phonetic effects, in order to serve as a vehicle for 
musical expression,—all these things were, in a high degree, familiar to 
English composers, Although the above masters gave undoubted proof 
of an individuality of their own, and of much originality, especially in 
the treatment of secular forms, such as the madrigal, the part-song, and 
instrumental pieces, yet their manner of using the tone-material cannot 
be pronounced a peculiarly original one. They did not open new 
roads, or invent new forms; neither did they influence, in any material 
way, the advent of the new epoch, based upon the almost exclusive use 





of the two modern tonalities, the 
others, the Netherlanders, Lassus 
Italians, Gabrieli and Monteverde have done. They, on the whole, 
followed faithfully the lead of the continental composers with whose 
works they became acquainted. Though some of the English 
musicians who travelled on the continent, such as ‘Dowland, Bull, and 
others, found deserved recognition for their skill as performers, yet a 
comparatively small proportion of the compositions of the alove 
English masters seem to have been known and republished by Italian, 
Flemish, and German musicians and music-publishers. To this may 
be attributed the scant notice taken by old continental writers on 
music of the works of the English masters,—a neglect which, in the 
course of time, contributed much towards a general underrating of the 
real merit of the works of these excellent English musicians.” 


major and the minor, as, among 
and Cyprian de Rore, and the 


Our author holds Jenkins in high estimation. 
says :— 


He 


‘An Englishman who really had genius for instrumental music 
was John Jenkins, born in 1592. He composed numerous works, and 
enjoyed a great reputation during his life. Besides vocal pieces, he 
wrote principally for the lute and viols. The violin was at first not 
considered fit for artistic music by the English composer : it was left to 
the vulgar hands of the peasant fiddlers to play to their dances, But 
the importance which the violin. gained with Italian composers and 
violinists began to influence English musicians; and Jenkins, in 1660, 
published twelve sonatas for two violins and a bass, with a thorough- 
bass for the organ or theorbo. ‘Thus the Italian form of the sonata 
also served asa model to English composers, and the old form of fancies 
was gradually discarded. Jenkins, in his fancies and sonatas, exhibits 
a true instrumental style. ‘The motivi, especially in the sonatas, are 
invented in accordance with the technique and character of stringed 
instruments; the different parts move with freedom and ease; the 
melodic element, as congenial to stringed instruments, is graceful and 
fluent. The tonality, though showing here and there yet a re- 
miniscence of the old ecclesiastical modes, is modern in its colouring. 
The chromatic element, as used in relation to modern major and minor 
modes, already plays a conspicuous ré/e, and is often used with great 
ingenuity,” 


Of Purcell’s music Professor Ritter thus writes :— 


“That which lends Purcell’s works an irresistible charm—their healthy 
contents, though seemingly at times rather crude and awkward, when 
considered superficially—is just the very essence of the manly, strong, 
upright English music, often heroic and passionate, yet not destitute of 
sweetness and tender pathos, Purcell’s music is a faithful emotional 
interpretation of the English poetical matter he chose to unite to his 
tone-forms, whether taken from Holy Writ, or the poetical efforts of 
Dryden, or an adaptation of a Shakespeare creasion, His musical treat- 
ment of his native language is as faithful as it is artistically true: he 
composed his songs snd choruses in close accordance with the spirit of 
the English language. It is not an awkward adaptation of Italianised 
melodic phrases to English words: the music essentially grew out of the 
words, In its absolute melodic formation the Italian and English ele- 
ments did not mingle with artistic smoothness: the periods are not 
always marked with sufficient clearness by means of distinct cadences, 
The rhythm of his motivos is energetic and well pronounced, The 
vigour, power, life, richness, emotional depth of his choruses, surpass any - 
thing that English musical art has to show; aad only the great Anglo- 
German Handel has surpassed Purcell in his choruses, which were, ap- 
parently, often formed after the model of Purcell’s creations, ‘There is 
no doubt that Purcell possessed all the necessary qualities of an eminent 
dramatic composer; and, had he been favoured by outward circum- 
stances, he surely would have been able to lay the foundation of a form 
ot musical drama, just as nationally English as Lully and his successors 
were enabled to do with regard to the French opera, and as Keyser for 
a time succeeded in doing at Hamburg with regard to a German 
opera.” 


The following passage concludes the chapter on 
** Music in the Roman Catholic Church” :— 


“ And around the form of the mass, smaller ones, in their way ‘not 
less beautiful and effective, are grouped; such as the motet, the psalm, 
the hymn, the Stabat Mater, the ‘Te Deum, the Lamentations, &e,— 
every one expressing new shades of religious emotion and feeling. No 
other church is so rich in noble and appropriate sacred musical works as 
the Roman Catholic, But it also must, unfortunately, be said, that in 
no other Church have a pure, sacred taste and propriety been so often 
and so flagrantly sinned against as in the Catholic church. ‘Time and 
time again were light, frivolous, insipid, if not immoral strains substi. 
tuted for the truly religiously inspired efforts of those composers who 
devoted the best gifts of their genius to the service of God. (Ex, IV.)” 


Chapters six, seven and eight are devoted to an 
‘examination of the principles which led the different 
churches to introduce, according to the form of their 
liturgy, a rich or a simple form of sacred song.” ‘The 
practical, as well as the historical value of chapters 
twelve, thirteem and fourteen can hardly be over- 
estimated ; and those who are interested in the 
esthetics of musical art and like to speculate upon 
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causes, will read them again and again with profit 
and pleasure. With the subjoined paragraph the 
book concludes :— 


‘*German music has, in our days, almost completély superseded 
Italian music in London, German esthetic views and and criticism are 
assuming great importance in the English journals that devote some 
space to musical affairs. The works of prominent German writers on 
musical biography, history, and esthetics are translated and published 
in London, English musicians are receiving more earnest encourage- 
ment, and exhibit great activity and serious efforts with regard to a 
higher art-standard. We may-expect that a new English school of 
music will, to all appearance, finally emerge from our present transition 
period.” 


An appendix consisting of eleven musical examples 
completes the volume. These are as follows :—I. 
English Dance tune from the earliest part of the 
fourteenth century. 2. Song of the Battle of Agin- 
court, 1415. 3. O Rosa Bella, By John Dunstable. 
4. Old Catholic Hymn. 5. Luther’s Hymn, ‘ Ein’ 
veste Burg,” harmonized by L. Osiander. 6. Psalm 
118, by Louis Bourgeois. 7. Psalm 130, harmonized 
by C. Goudimel, 8. Psalm 25, harmonized by C. 
Le Jeune. 9g. Psalm 130, harmonized by J. Dowland. 
10. Psalm 130, harmonized by Ravenscroft. 11. 
Psalm 130, harmonized by Playford. 





NEW MUSIC, 


_ [R. Cocks & Co.] 
‘¢ The Silver Cloud.” Song. Words by Mrs, H. Pennett Wurtcomse. 
lhe music by Cotuincwoop. Banks, 


The words of this song are better than the music, which is dull and 
heavy. 





‘‘ Round the Fire.” Duet for Soprano and Contralto, Written by 
Cuantes J. Rowe, The music by Ciro Pinsuti. 
A very elegant and pleasing duet of moderate difficulty, The ac- 
companiment is especially effective. 





(W. Reeves, 185, Freer Street.) 


« Suite for Flute, Clarionet in B flat, and Bassoon.’’ Composed by 
Caru Zoetter. Op. 140. 


An elegant composition in E flat, classical in style, of moderate 
difficulty, and presenting plenty of variety, It consists of a brilliant 
allegro, an andante expressivo, scherzo, trio, andante con moto, and 
finale (allegro), 


—_- 


[Woop & Co.] 


“True Love lives long.” Song. Words by F, W. Wartuman. Music 
by Evotne Goerre. 


The words of this song are very charming, sweet, and healthy ; and 
the music is worthy of the poem, It only needs singing in twenty or 
thirty drawing-rooms in order to make its way ; and, having once made 
its way, it will not die out quickly like ordinary ephemeral songs; but, 
like * the Love that is true,” will ‘live long.” The melody is easy, 
and the accompaniment good, 





STUDENTS’ COLUMN, 





ArtiriciaL ITaLianizep Air.—Italy has long been famed as the 
cradle of song, and the birthplace of many of our sweetest singers 
and grandest musicians, Its balmy, perfume-laden air, the lovely 
autumnal tints of its grassy slopes, the foliage of the olive and the broad 
palmate leaf of the vine, all combine in appealing to the student of 
Nature, ol Science and of Art. We may with feelings somewhat akin 
to veneration ask ourselves, to what agencies are the varied phenomena 
of this favoured spot to be attributed. While assured that the causes 
which influence these unique results are intimately connected, we will 
look briefly into what more immediately relates to the marked su- 
‘periority of the Vocal Tone of its people. Several questions will 
naturally claim consideration, The configuration of the land—Does 
this aid us in arriving at a correct conclusion? Does the volcanic 
character of the country supply an answer? Is there anything in the 
atmosphere hitherto pastes by Science? Do we find in the mode 
of liying or in the constitution of the pougie any eapunnden, of this 
interesting problem? Are the tones of the children all but celestial, and 
the voices of the men and women full, rich, and mellow, because of a 
sea-girt land? Do the breezes, wafted from the Adriatic or from the 
Mediterranean, play a in the production of the melodious harmony 
so simply, so innocently, so spontaneously welled forth by the rustic 
populace of a happy country? My observations of various districts of 





Italy have led me to work out a theory in which meteorological science 
is deeply interested, With the exception of the plains of Lombardy, 
the peninsula, taken as a whole, is distinctly of volcanic origin and 
character. It has been decisively ascertained that free ammonia exists 
in the air of Italy to a larger extent than even in the atmosphere of 
7 parts of the sea coasts of other countries, .\ number of the 
small lakes are also largely impregnated therewith ; and in fact volcanic 
ammonia from the /agoons is an article of regular commerce, We 
may therefore assume that the action of sunljght and heat, largely 
aided by ozone from the sea air, in conjunction with moisture, sets free 
the ammonia from the extensive volcanic districts containing a salt of 
this compound. There is also the formation, collaterally, ofan ingredient 
not previously noticed by philosophers, I now refer to a discovery 
recently made known by Dr. Carter Moffat, cousin of the late Dr, 
Robert Moflat,:the famous African missionary, who was father-in-law 
of Dr, Livingstone, the explorer, While in Italy, some seven years 
ago he solved several problems of an industrial character, and received 
from the Italian Goverment a diploma of honour and gold medal in 
recognition of his service, Atthe time of his residence in that country 
he took the opportunity of making over seventy analyses of the air and 
dew in various districts, and found in every instance peroxide of 
hydrogen, and also tree ammonia, to a larger extent than exists 
elsewhere. Dr. Carter Moffat had long previously connected in his 
mind beauty of tone in Italy, and its salubrity as a place for invalids, 
with chemical science, and believed that something in Italian air 
would be discovered to account for this peculiarity. On returning 
home he commenced a series of experiments on himself, with singularly 
beneficial results ; and after nine years’ constant study, he has succeeded 
in placing before the public an instrument known as the Ammonla- 
phone, which contains an absorbent material saturated with peroxide 
of hydrogen combined with condensed ammonia and other ingres 
dients, throngh which a current of air is drawn into the lungs, It is no 
stretch of imagination to say that thisis in reaJitya highly concentrated 
artificial Italianized air, in an extremely portable condition, Dr, 
Carter Moffat’s voice was originally very weak, harsh, and destitute of 
intonation. By the use of the Ammoniaphone, it has now become a 
pure tenor of extraordinary range, He noticed that after experimenting 
on himself for only 14 days, an expansion of the chest took place tothe 
extent of over half-an-inch, with a feeling of increased lung space, and 
power of voice which has since been maintained. The use of peroxide 
of hydrogen in the treatment of disease can hardly however be looked 
upon as a novelty in medical science, ‘Thus we find in the ** Lancet” 
of October 20, 1860, January 11, 1868, and in the ‘* Medical Times and 
Gazette ” of December, 1868, Dr. Benjamin Ward Richardson, one of 
the greatest hygienic authorities of the century, saying ‘ peroxide of 
hydrogen relieves the paroxysms of Whooping cough, and cuts short 
the diseasesmore effectually than any other medicine; affords great 
relief in chronic bronchitis with dyspnoea, and in phthisis operates 
favourably in the early stage by improving digestion, and givin 
increased activity to the chalybeate remedies, while in the advanc 
stages it affords great relief to the dyspnoea and oppression, acting indeed 
in this respect like 7 without its narcotic effects.” In almost 
prophetic language the late Professor Sir James Y. Simpson describes the 
Ammoniaphone. In a lecture delivered to students some fourteen years 
ago, at the Assembly Hall, Edinburgh, he said: ‘ The future conquests 
for them and for the coming race of physicians were probably to be 
gained by researches in pathological chemistry and therapeutics, A 
most extensive field for new investigations in this line lies temptingly 
open for the young and ambitious physician in the almost innumerable 
series of new chemical compounds which modern chemistry has evolved, 
Among this world of new compounds will probably be yet detached 
therapeutic agents more direct, more swift, and yet more sure in 
their action, than any other which our present pharmacopma 
can boast of, It may be also that the day will yet come when 
our patients will be asked to breathe or inspire most of their 
medicines instead of swallowing them,” Dr. Carter Moffat has now 
delivered four lectures on artificial Italianized air,—the first at Stow, 
on December 12th last, the following being an extract from one of the 
press reports :—‘*'The vocal illustrations were given by the choir of 
the church, and it may be said that the inhalation of the chemical 
compound at once produced an extraordinary effect—a softness and 
mellow’ beauty of tone which was greatly applauded. Dr. Moffat’s 
own illustrations also went far to convince the audience of the ex 
tionally valuable nature of the plan of training the voice by chemical 
means, ‘The Doctor’s voice has been made a tenor of extraordinary.range, 
some twenty notes from the lower F to the high C in the alto, of great 
beauty, sweetness, and power—the latter note being rung out clear 
and pure from the chest in the fine devotional air, ‘1 will arise.” 
Another in Glasgow, on December 28th, of which the ‘* Evening News” 
says:—‘* Many interesting facts were brought forward, and when 
trials were made on choirs taken from the audience by inhaling a 
chemical compound made to represent Italian air, the results 
were in the highest degree satisfactory. A rich clear tone, of much 
fulness and timbre, was produced, which was greatly and deservedly 
applauded. Opinions were given by Messrs. W.M. Miller, Williams, 
Boyack, Lincoln, and many others of musical cultivation which cvin- 
cided in a remarkable way as to the efficacy of this new and beautiful 
mode of developing ordinary crude voices into ones of much beauty 
and sweetness, The lecture was a t success, and we wish Dr, 
Moffat all that success and prosperity which such a discovery, the 
result of many years’ study, is sure to bring about.” Again, on the 


lecture in Glasgow, of Jan, 11th, we find the “Evening Citizen” reports: . 


—* Dr, Moffat invited those of his audience who felt inclined to come 
up to the platform and test his discovery. In se to this request 
about sixty gentlemen seated themselves on the platform and sang first 
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without the aid of the Ammoniaphone, and again after having inhaled 
the ‘ Italian artificial air.’ After the experiment, most of them declared 
that they had been enabled to produce their notes with greater ease 
and fullness of tone, and to extend their upper register.” Thus, by 
means of chemical science we are brought into a fairyland of which 
no one knows the extent. We can have Italian air laid on at our own 
doors. ‘The vocalist, the clergyman, the public speaker, and the 
invalid all owe Dr, Carter Moffat a debt of gratitude. Asa Scotchman, 
Scotland may well be proud of her son, while other lands can claim 
him not as a native but as a benefactor.—T. Gitpert Bowicx. 
Fellow of the Royal Meteorological Society. 


Music Makinc.—Many aspiring composers who lack the divine 
affatus, even though they possess sufficient knowledge of scholastic 
rules to enable them to commit their effusions to paper with tolerable 
grammatical accuracy, feel themselves aggrieved because an impartial 
and conscientious critic sometimes characterises their work as stupid 
and meaningless, Such individuals do not echo the sentiment of the 
Scotch bard, 


‘© Oh wad some power the giftie gie us 
To see oursel’ as ithers see us,” 


Otherwise they would accept advice indirectly tendered, and refrain 
from composition until they succeed in evolving from their inner 
consciousness some ideas worthy of being recorded in the emotional 
language of music. A critic cannot be expected to eulogize a series of 
commonplace and idealess phrases, thrown together haphazard, ndr 
fall into.ecstasies over a laboured piece of conventional counterpoint, 
suggestive of an academical exercise; yet if he fails to do so he is 
stigmatised as a writer of abusive epithets, which he*is told do not 
constitute criticism. ‘The system of ‘‘ music-making ” here alluded to 
is greatly encouraged in England by the nature of the examination in 
vogue. at the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, to which any 
candidate for the degrees of M.B., or Mus. Doc., is subjected ; and in 
a lesser degree the same mistaken plan of substituting science for art is 
far too frequently practised. It often happens that any individuality a 
young composer may possess is rigorously suppressed, and any pro- 
gression not strictly in comformity with conservative rule is condemned, 
however pregnant with meaning it may be, or indicative of original 
genius on the part of the young student, Rules are good enough in 
their way, and, like sanitary laws, are necessary in order to check 


unbounded and iuexcusable license; but when used as a means of - 


checking the developement of original idea where there are real 
indications of its presence, their existence is converted into a cause for 
regret, being, under such circumstances, a fruitful source of idealess 
music. A literary man may produce something that he imagines to be 
poetry, simply because his lines are grammatically correct, will scan 
correctly, and, in fact, fulfil all conventional conditions as laid down 
by the laws of prosody. But what a miserable substitute in such a 
‘* manufactured article ’’ for even the ‘ raw material” provided by a 
real poet, even though his work may be so heterodox in structure as to 
horrify the scholastic pedant, who fails to appreciate the ‘* one touch of 
nature that makes the whole world kin.”” ‘The same remark applies 
with equal force to the painter, whose technic may be beyond reproach, 
but whose brush, nevertheless, lacks the power conferred by the 
emotional faculty born of intellectuality. ‘The atmosphere of 
utilitarianism is fatal to art, and therefore the increase of musical 
productions that contain not one atom of real feeling is anything but a 
promising “ signs of the times.” ‘The majority of publishers of music 
view the matter strictly from a mercantile standpoint, and as the 
‘greater the rubbish, the greater the sale’ is an adage the truth of 
which is firmly implanted in our minds, they goon day after day, 
year after year, inundating the country with trash that is calculated to 
corrupt any growing artistic tasté that may exist, in the most 
reprehensible manner, ‘The ideal must never be superseded by the 
real; therefore the creative faculty should be developedand encouraged, 
and the higher attributes ot music be assiduously cultivated, It a poem 
is selected for treatment by a composer, the music should express the 
emotion produced on his mind by the contemplation, of the idea 
suggested by the verse—not in mere imitative and vulgar clap-trap 
‘eflect,” suggestive of the superficial reading of the text, but by means 
of that viewless essence of genius that awakens emotional sensibility. 
The ** music-making ” process deserves the condemnation of all earnest 
and intelligent musicians: the artificial and worthless system of 
producing specimens of such artistic imbecility having already been 
extended to a most undesirable extent. Idealess music is a libel on an 
art that more than any other appeals to those inner emotions that we 
designate our thoughts, and exercises a charm on impressionable and 
sympathetic minds that is fraught with the highest influence for good,— 
frederic Archer in “ Ihe Keynote.” 


Moscnetes AND Beetuoven.- -‘ I learnt from some school-fellows 
that a young composer had appeared at Vienna, who wrote the oddest 
stuff possible—such as no one could either play or understand ; crazy 
music, in opposition to all rule; and that this composer's name was 
Beethoven. On repairing to the library to satisfy my curiosity as to 
this so-called eccentric genius, I found there Beethoven's Sonate 
*Pathétique.’ This was in the year 1804. My pocket money 
would not suffice for the purchase of it, so I secretly copied it, The 
novelty of its style was so attractive to me, and I became so enthu- 
siastic in my admiration of it, that [ forgot myself so far as to mention 
my new acquisition to my master, who reminded me of his injunction, 
and warned me not to play nor study any eccentric productions until I 
had based my style upon more solid models, Without, however, 
minding his injunctions, I seized upon the pianoforte works of 





Beethoven as they successively appeared, and in them found a solace 
and a delight such as no other composer afforded me.”—Moscheles? 
Preface to the “ Life of Beethoven.” 


Scare Prattice.—J. B. Cramer in his celebrated “ Instructions for 
the Pianoforte,” says ‘*’The Author strongly recommends a constant 
practice of the Scale, as the best mode of attaining a neat and rapid 
execution,.”” ‘There can be no doubt as to the truth of this observation, 
and it may be supplemented by another, that all the scales, both major 
and minor, should be played in octaves, thirds (or tenths) and sixths.. 
To play these scales is a very simple matter, but it is made very difficult 
by the absurd, dogmatic, and mechanical method generally adopted in 
teaching them ; the intelligence of the pupil is scarcely ever utilized, 
and he has only his memory to aid him in learning eighty-five 
differences of fingering. ‘The correct fingering of all scales depends 
upon three principles, which depend on the fact that the third finger is 
never employed more than once between the key note and its octave, 
Sir W. Sterndale Bennett, perceiving the importance of this fact, was 
the first to utilize it, and he published a set of scales in octaves only, in 
which the attention of the pupil was fixed upon the correct employ- 
ment of the third finger. Later the fact was perceived by Mr. Alfred 
Whittingham, who did not then know that Sir W. S. Bennett had 
based his teaching upon it. Mr. Whittingham thoroughly tested it 
with a large number of pupils both advanced and elementary, the 
result being more than satisfactory, it was truly gratifying. In many 
cases all these scales in octaves, thirds and sixths were learned 
perfectly in less than a month, the amount of practice given to them 
never exceeding half an hour each day. This induced him to issue a 
set of scales, entitled “The Major and Minor Scales in Octaves, 
Sixths and Thirds (or Tenths) sct out in such a manner for the 
Pianoforte, Organ or Harmonium, und with the Fingering so 
marked that they may be easily and quickly learned ann retained in 
the Memory.” ‘The three principles upon which all major and minor 
scales are fingered are fully and clearly explained in the preface, and it 
is worthy of remark that, when these principles are known, the scales 
with five, six or seven sharps or flats, commonly called ‘ remote 
scales”? are easier to play and to remember, than those known as 
ordinary scales, The fingering employed is that of Kalkbrenner as 
adopted at the Leipzig Conservatorium. The following extract from 
the preface to this set of scales can hardly fail to interest our readers—- 
“ Let the followin, — be fully and thoroughly mastered :— 
First—The fourth finger of the right hand is never used except for the 
highest, nor the fourth finger of the left hand, except for the lowest 
note of the scales ; the fourth finger is only used instead of the thumb, 
which would be employed if the scale were carried higher or lower. 
Hence we have only the thumb and three fingers to consider. Seconp 
—In the employment of each hand, the thumb passes either under the 
second or. third finger (never under the first), and-either the second or 
third finger (but never the first) passes over the thumb. If these two 
principles are observed, the only error that can possibly be made in 
any scale correctly commenced is the employment of the second instead 
of the third, or the third instead of the second finger. ‘Tuirp—In any 
scale the thumb and the first and second fingers are used twice, but the 
third finger only once between the key note and its octave above or 
below ; consequently in playing any scale, it is merely necessary to 
fix in the mind the oo, note upon which the third finger falls, 
and to avoid using that finger upon any other note, in order to prevent 
the possibility of a mistake.” 


Exprression.—Let the execution be never so fine, the harmony never 
so perfect, without expression it availeth nothing. Music is the 
medium of emotion, the language of the soul, the interpreter of 
thoughts, joys, sorrows, and of aspirations too intense for the clumsy 
vehicle of words. When it fails to be this it is mockery. Expression 
is the directing of the feelings into this channel. It is the power of 
the teacher,—we suppose a lady—to aid her pupils in doing this, but 
she must be able to sing with expression herself ; there must be sym- 
pathy between her and her class. She must, if necessary, makea child 
of herself for the time, and sing with all the enthusiasm and delight of 
childhood, ‘* Baby-bye, here’s a Fly.” The boys and girls will catch 
her spirit ; all their little trials and sorrows of the day will be forgotten, 
and nothing will be felt but the sweet and refining influences of music. 
— Brainerd’s Musical World. 


Wagner strove after absolute truth, . But, say séme, naked truth is 


ugly. But then we would rather have ugly truth than to have it 
covered with the tinsels of sensuality and deception, Give us some of 
the naked ugly truth and test its powers. 


A Musicat Faste.—Atan appointed time the nightingalesassembled 
in a beautiful grove for the purpose of celebrating the return of sum- 
mer with glad songs. In every tree were scores of honey-throated 
songsters, and at a given signal they all burst forth in a sohg of 
ravishing sweetness, Ata short distance from the grove stood a Tofty 
barren tree, and on its topmost limb was perched a crow, who listened 
to the warblings of the nightingales with evident pleasure. He nodded 
his head, winked his eyes, and kept time with his foot. At length he 
resolved to aid the singers, and without further thought, left his perch 
and flew to a tree which was crowded with nightingales, ‘They good- 
naturedly made room for him, and continued their song. The crow, 
eager to display his skill, opened his beak, and burst forth in a terrific 
caw-cawing. He did not heed the mortified looks of the singers, but 
with all the strength ot his voice continued to pour forth such a cataract 
of discordant sounds that the voices of the poor nighti were quite 
overwhelmed; and in vexation they hastily took flight, leaving tht 
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crow alone in his glory. He saw, when it was too late, that he had 
destroyed the pleasure of his friendly hosts, flew back to his former 
perch with a determination to listen, and sing no more. The moral 
is self-evident.—Brainerd’s Musical World. 








ORGAN NEWS. 





E. M. Bowman, the well-known organist of St. Louis, recently gave 
two organ recitals in the Grand Avenue Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Kansas City, purposely to display the new organ built for it by the 
Moline Pipe Organ Company. The chief items on the programmes 
were Mendelssohn’s sixth organ sonata, Bach’s Fantasie and Fugue in G 
minor and the same composer’s Toccata and Fugue in D minor, and 
the ‘* March Tempo,’’’ from Raff's ‘* Leonore” symphony, Besides 
these greater works Professor Bowman interpreted more popular 
selections, like the ‘* William Tell ” overture, &c. 














THEATRICAL NOTES. 





Stranp,— Miss Minnie Palmer. This fascinating young artist still 
succeeds in drawing crowded houses ; nor is it to be wondered at as she 
is so naturally endowed with qualities essential to good acting. 


Otymtic.—At this theatre Sheridan’s ever popular play, “The 
School for Scandal,” was produced at a matinée here for the purpose 
of introducing to an English audience Mrs. Philip Bernard as Lady 
Teazle.* This lady has been successful as an amateur at Hong Kong : 
she is of very pleasing appearance, and was easy and natural in her 
gesture, and in many respects proved herself an actress of merit. She 
was with one or two exceptions well supported. 


Lyceum.— When Mary Anderson has completed her engagement at 
this theatre, she will go into the provinces on a tour for nine weeks, 
where more success, we hope, awaits her. 


Surrey.—On Saturday, Feb. 23rd, the pantomime concluded, and on 
Monday the regular dramatic season commenced with the well known 
Grecian drama, ‘‘ Dead to the, World,” it is some nine years since 
Messrs. Conquest and Pettitt first produced it at the Grecian theatre, 
and during this time its popularity was sufficiently attested by its fre- 
quent revival. Mr. Conquest as Bob Gossidge was full of humour, 
This character is just suited to him. Onthe whole the piece was well 


. received and is likely to keep on the boards for some time. 


The pantomime at the Grand theatre, Leeds, continues to draw 
large houses, and is well patronised by excursionists, for whose benefit 
special trains run nearly every night.‘ The magnificent scenery is 
greatly admired, nothing of the kind having been attempted in Leeds 
before, 








CUTTINGS. 





Anramo Basevj,—My attention has been recently drawh to a work 
by Signor Abramo Basevi: «Introduction to a New System of Har- 
mony.” <A French translation of the original Italian was published at 
Florence in 1865. ‘The perusal.of this hook convinces me that the 
signor, whose genius and learning are held in high esteem by his 
countrymen, has anticipated me in cataloguing the uses which | began 
to develop in my fourth paper (Oct., 1883), and which I propose still 
further to elucidate. “ Having been the first,’ he remarks on page 
62, “ to notice these musical facts ignored by all theorists, I have tried, 
&e.” This acknowledgement is only the due of the earlier writer; but 
I should still say that my own views, such as they are, have been 
wrought out in entire independence, and I suppose I ought to feel 
pe of whatever coincidence exists between us. Signor Basevi’s 
abours are unfortunately little known in England and Germany ; but 
he is not without honour in Paris. It will be gathered from what I 
have said that he faces facts with unprecedented boldness, and to point 
out that the system he founds upon those facts makes no pretence of 
infallibility, is to add to, rather than detract from this great merit. An 
English translation of the work, by a gentleman whose linguistic. 
attainments are as great as his musical skill, was commenced in the 
January number of ‘ Musical Education."—Musical Opinion and 
Music Trade Review. eb. 15t, 1884. 


Musica Carricism.—The qualities. wanted in a musical critic are 
a clear and defined knowledge of composer and composition, a broad 
conception of the style of music, coupled with that musical culture 
which comes from constant association with the subject. United to 
these qualities must be a sympathetic interest in the public and its 
needs, and an utter renunciation of “ self,” ‘The self-conscious critic 
who wants to air his knowledge of harmony, or his peculiar ideas, who 
talks about hidden fifths, and needless octaves and misplaced ¢hords, 
and the intricacies of musical composition generally, will never make 
a critic for the large musical public, who can really learn nothing of 
him.— Freund’s Weekly. 


Porutar Soncs—ImmMense Prorits.—W, J. Scanlan, the Irish 
comedian, says that 300,000 copies of ‘* Peek-a-Boo! ” have been sold 
and that his royalties have run over 18,000 dollars (£3,600), Just, 





think of it! ‘ Put Me in My Little Bed” sold over 300,000, so did 
‘« Grandfather’s Clock!” ‘Silver Threads Among the Gold” has 
touched nearly 400,000 and is still selling. One hundred and fifty 
thousand copies of Harrigan’s song, ‘The Mulligan Guards,” have 
been sold.— Freund's Weekly. 


MenpeLssoun Scuotarsite.—The competition for this scholarship, 
now vacant, is announced to take place early in the approaching year. 
The scholarship, the value of which is at least eighty pounds per 
annum, is conferred with the intention of enabling the scholar either to 
go abroad to finish his (or her) education at a foreign conservatoire, or 
to obtain that object at home with increased facilities, under the di- 
rection and at the choice of the committee. Sir A. Sullivan was’ the 
first Mendelssohn scholar, and Mr.’D’Albert, who is now appearing as 
a successful pianist in Germany, was the last. The scholarship is re- 
garded asa great honour as well as a valuable prize among musica 
students.—Pitman's Musical Monthly. 


A Mecuanicat Orcav-Biower.—The inventive faculties of tha 
British public, when exercised in the direction of organs, have been 
devoted almost exclusively to the voicing of that splendid instrument, 
and but little attention has been paid to the subject of providing a 
blower which shall be always on the spot, whether it be service time or 
during those times of practice which even the most accomplished 
organist cannot dispense with altogether, Some of the most laughable 
episodes of an organist’s career (though annoyirg enough at the time) 
are those which occur when the ordinary blower is not at hand, and 
some unskilled hand at the bellows is pressed into the service 
temporarily. But at the Ecclesiastical Exhibition at Islington last 
November, our attention was attracted to a really ingenious and useful 
contrivance, manufactured and exhibited by Mr. Bléhnerhasset, of 
Vernon Street, Pentonville, W.C., which so simplifies matters, that the 
player has only to turn a tap and at once secure a steady supply of wind 
for his instrument. It is a double-action reciprocating engine with one 
working cylinder, the motive power being water pressure from any 
available source. The only visible moving part is the end of the 
piston rod which is connected with the lever working the feeder or 
bellows either directly or indirectly. A rod connects the wind reservoir 
with a regulating valve governing the exhaust outlet on the water 
pipe; so that when the reservoir is full the valve closes and the engine 
stops until the wind again exhausting the reservoir, descends, opens the 
valve, and sets the engine again.in motion proportionately to the 
demand made upon it for a further supply. ‘This ingenious arrange- 
ment prevents a repletion in the storage of wind ; and the overblowing 
and unsteadiness so common in manual blowing is entirely overcome. 
We have had an opportunity of inspecting a splendid organ in the 
possession of Mr. Blennerhasset, having the wind supplied by this 
means; and we found the mechanical blower answered to a marvel, 
When practice or service is over the organist has only to turn the tap, 
shutting off the water supply, and the expense of water ceases. 
Independently of its great superiority over hand-blowing, the Hydraulic 
Organ-Blower is less expensive than paying a man tor blowing, and 
this estimate takes into consideration the cost of water also. ‘The 
engines ate made of various sizes and can be applied either to large 
‘organs like that at the Westminster Aquarium, which is blown by 
tbis means, or to the smallest harmonium or parlour organ. This 
Organ Blower can be seen at the show rooms of Messrs, Metzler and 
Co., Great Marlborough Street, W., and we strongly advise all in- 
terested to inspect it.—The Inventors’ Record and Industria 
Guardian, 





MUSICAL NOTES. 





Ten Tunes to the Hymn “ Abide with Me” including the three 
“* Orchestra” Prize Tunes have just been issued, entitled “* Parish Church 
Music,” No, 1. Every reader is advised to obtain a copy. During the 
course of the month three other numbers of Parish Church Music are 
expected to be ready. The price is very moderate and within the reach 
of all, being twopence each, 


Miss Gertrude Jackson send us‘*'A Guide to Practical Counterpoint 
and Harmony of the Present Day,” printed upon a slip of paper with 
Musical Illustrations, We think this evidently talented young lady 
has still much to learn ; and it would have been better to wait a little 
longer betore issuing a treatise on Counterpoint and ameg | Her 
style, too, might, be improved, if we may form a judgment from the 
following sentence: ‘‘The succession ‘Toni¢ to Subdominant occurs 
with the utmost frequency, as also Subdominant to Tonic ; and even if 
need be, a piece can be made out with merely the Tonic and Sub- 
dom{nant chords alone.” 


Mk. Cuartes Dv Vat gives his 250th representation of his present 
successful season at St, James’s Hall on Friday next. 


Anton Dvorak will come to London next summer in order to 
conduct his ‘ Stabat Mater.” He will afterwards introduce his new 
concerto at the Philharmonic society. 


Mozart's “ Magic Flute}? was recently given for the 4ooth time in 
Berlin. 


Maker of musical instruments, cheerfully rubbing his hands : 
“ There, thank ness, the bass fiddle is finished at last !"" After a 
pause: ‘ Ach Himmel, if 1 haven't gone and left the glue-pot inside!” 
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Messrs. Griffith and Farran have in preparation a volume by Mdme. 
Viard Louis, the well-known pianiste, entitled «« Music and the Piano,” 
in which her aim has been to point out that the music of the piano is 
the expression of an idea and not merely-an ingenious method of dis- 
playing force and skill. It is written in three parts. In the first, 
Mdme. Viard Louis shows that the art of music has from age to age 
followed the progress of the human mind. In the second, she takes 
the numerous composers for the piano, and indicates how the in- 
dividual character of each is set forth in their respective books. In 
the third, Mdme. Viard Louis treats of style—that is to say the methods 
of conveying the ideas of the masters by the execution of their com- 
positions, ‘The book originally written, but not published, in French, 
has been translated into Bnglish by. Mrs, Warrington Smyth, a lady of 
highly cultivated taste, both in literature and in music. 


Recitals on the organ at the Parish Church, Leeds, have been given 
during the past month by Mr. W. T, Best and Dr, Naylor, 


Mr. F. Pitman, of 20 and 21 Paternoster Row, informs us that, owing 
to his recent extension of premises, he has been enabled to add a new 
feature to his already extensive business by the sale of violins and 
violin fittings. 
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insertions charged as Three. Remittances in Postal Orders. 


*,* All Communications for the Editor, Subscriptions and Ad. 


vertisements, must be sent to William Reeves, 185, Fleet 
Street, London. 





NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Ysop%..—Thanks for the information and for your kindness in offering further 
assistance. 


Swiss.—Mr. Mitchell of New Bond cag eg er two songs written and 
composed by Herr Holaus, entitled ‘‘ The er’s Maid ” and “ I think of thee,” 
=. with a Swiss Yeodel Chorus. If you cannot obtain these, write to us 
a 


W. R. Sims (Manchester).— All theorists are tolerably well agreed upon the 
subject of Concord. Discord it the matter upon which they cannot agree. 


Brta.—The wy | lady has probably been the victim of imperfect instruction ; 
ota good t go ght rough coke goed instrastion book again with the assistance 
ofa er. 


F, G. (Dablin)—Nonsenée. No musical form is dead. Bach’s Organ Fugues 
are undoubtedly the finest specimens of this kind of writing; but sup’ the 
St. Anne’s Fugue, for instance, had never been written, it would still have an 
existence in possibility. . 


W. Ettis.—Yes. 


Nortice.—Correspondents frequently send stamped and directed 
envelopes. These are usbless, as all ‘Answers to Corres- 
pondents ” appear in the Orchestra. 


No attention can be given to Provincial Journals sent to our 
office unless the matter to which our attention is directed is 
marked either with ink or pencil. 





OLLOWAY’S PILLS AND OINTMENT. — Glad 

F aon fray Seen 00 te seteenes cee Let such suthoses 

bathe the affected parts with warm brine, and afterwards rub in cvothing 

fi ——. Ss agony, 

disease. More 

sy tren ree 

be dimeutty by 
nerves,—{Apv?.) 


6 los - ROYAL CAMBRIAN ACADEMY FINE ART 
LOAN EXHIBITION, 

The Executive C ittee are desirous of obtaining offers from Manage 
pe nda of ¢ Concerts, Parties, and Entertainments, for Purtetunattee in hw 


nection with the above Exhibition, during the three months from February 
14th next. 15, Queen’s Chambers, Cardiff. . 


NEW SONGS. 








SHOULDER .TO SHOULDER. 
Worps ny F. bs. waarnhene. 
Music by C. J. HUNT. 


No. 1, in B flat, Compass C to E flat .. 
» 2,inG,CompassA.toC .. .. «. 





THE HAVEN. 
SONG. 
Worns sy F. E. WEATHERLY. 
Music by H. G. TREMBATH. 


No. 1, in EB flat, Compass B flattoF .. .. 


Price 4s, 
» 2,in F, Compass C toG .. 4s. 





ON, ON, MY BARQUE. 
SONG, 
Worps anp Music sy 
GILBERT BYASS. 


No. 1, in G minor, Compass B flat to F.. Price 4s. 
» 2,in Eminor,CompassGtoD .. .. a & 





Sung by Miss EVA FARBSTEIN and Miss GRACE 
DURHAM. 


“FOR THEE.” 
SONG. 
Worps sy M. P. 
Music by GILBERT BYASS. 


. 1, in F minor, Compass C to G Price 4s. 
2,in Dminor,CompassAtoE .. .. » 48 


By Post for Half Price. 


THE WEDDING GOWN. 
Worps sy F. E. WEATHERLY. 
Music by ERNEST BERGHOLT. 


.1, in B flat, Compass B flattoD . 
2,in C,Compass CtoE .. . 
8, in D, Compass D to F sharp 


By Post for Half Price. 





i Price 4s. 
. ee ee. ” 4s. 
se 4s, 





BETTER MARRY FOR LOVE. 
Worps anv Music sy 
ARTHUR SAVILLE LONG. 
(Easy and Bright.) 
Key D, Compass C sharp to E (an 8ve and two notes) 


By Post for Half Price. 


Price 38. 





A NICE LITTLE GIRL LIKE ME. 


Worps anp Music py 
ARTHUR SAVILLE LONG. 
(Brilliant and Easy.) 


“Rey ©, Compass E to F (an 8ve and one note) .. Price 8s. 





WILLIAM REEVES, 
185, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.0. 
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Just Ready. 


J. §. BACH’S CELEBRATED GAVOTTE. 


From tax Viortn Sonata, No. 2, 1x B minor. 
Said to be the finest Gavotte ever written. 


TRANSCRIBED FoR PranororTE Soxo, BY 
RICHARD RICKARD. 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 

By Post for Half Price. 










WILLIAM REEVES, 
185, FLEET STREET, LONDON, EO.§ 





| ae nd IN MUSIC. By A. F. Thibaut. Translated 
from the German by John Broadhouse, author of “The Student’s 
Helmholtz.” “ Violins Uld and New,” &c. Post 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. Contents: 
1, On the Chorale. 2. Church Music other than the Chorale. 8. Popular 
Melodies. 4. The Educating Influence of Good Models. 5. Effect. 6. On 
Judging the Works of Great Masters. 7. As toa Liberal Judgment. 8, On 
Perversions of Text. 9. Choral Societies. 


‘* A fine book about music ; read it frequently.”—Robert Schumann, 
LONDON: W. REEVES, 185, FLEET STREET, E.C. 





EETHOVEN’S Pianoforte Sonatas Explained for the 

Lovers of the Musical Art. By Ernest von Elterlein. Translated from the 

=. y Hill. With a Preface by E.Pauer. Second Edition, post 8vo, 
Cloth, 38. . 


“One which stands forth as an honourable exception amid the host of insipid 
commeytaries on the great master’s work—the multudinous explanations that 
explain nothing.”—Herr Pavsr, in Monthly Musical Record. 

“A very ble translation.”— Musical Standard. 


LONDON: W. REEVES, 185, FLEET STREET, E.C. 


N OZART. The Life and Works of Mozart. By Alfred 
Whittingham. Reeves’ Music Primers. Biographical Series. (No. 1.) 
Post 8vo, sewed, 1s. ; cloth, 1s. éd. 

“Well executed, and not disfieured by that high-flown talk which is con- 
sidered, for some occult reason, to be particularly titted to musical literature.”— 
Lloyd’s Weekly Newsnaper. 

**We have occasionally some able criticisms by Mr. Whittingham himeelf, 
which prove that he must be ranked as something above a mere compiler of 
materials ready to his hand.” — Musical Times, a 

“Prominence is given everywhere to the opinions of Mozart. The’ book con- 
yes ng a scholarly criticism of the composer’s greater works.” —School Board 

ronwie, 

‘“‘The graphic style in which it is written adds largely to the interest of what 
must our be an interesting subject.”—Bazaar, 

** Smooth in style and well written.”—Birmingham Daily Gazette. 


LONDON: W. REEVES. 185, FLEET STREET, E.C. 











OW TOPLAY CHOPIN. The Works of Frederic Chopin, 

and their Proper Interpretation. Three Lectures deliverd at Varsovia, 

by Jean Kleczynski. Translated by Alfred Whittingham. * With several Ilus- 
trations. Post 8vo, boards, 2s. 6d. ; cloth, bevelled boards, 3s. 6d. 


“+ Tt ought to be possessed by every pianist who has ever played or desires to 
play Chopin. There are many hints of value in the fog oe ate te Post. 

* Tt contains many interesting details and profitable hints.”—Academy. 

** A series of hints on pianoforte playing—they contain the cream of Chopin’s 
instructions to his own pupils. To admirers of Chopin, and oy of his music, 
of whom there are now so many, we should say this book is indispensable,.”— 


Bazaar. 
LONDON: W. REEVES, 185, FLEET STREET, E.C. 





| Raye ren - ON GENERAL ELEMENTARY MUSIC. 
4 A Book for Beginners. By K. Paige. Part 2. Reeves’s Music Primers. 
(No, 3.) Post 8vo, paper wrapper, 15, 


.. Contents of Part II:—1. Triads. 2. First Inversion of a Triad. 8. Second 
Inversion of a Triad. 4. Dissonances. 5, Suspensions. 6. Sequences. 7. 
Cadences. 8. Dominant Sevenths. 9. First Inversion of the Dominant Seventh. 
10. Second Inversion of the Dominant Seventh. 11. Third Inversion of the 
Dominant Seventh. 12. Dominant Ninths. 13. Diminished Ninths and Inver- 
sions. 14. Preparation and Resolution of Discords, 15. Modulation. 16. 
Definitions. 17. A List of some Oratorios, with Com: Names ; a List of 
some Operas, with Composers’ Names. 18, A List of a few Great eel 
with Dates. 19, Miscellaneous Questions taken from the Oxford and Cambridge 
Local Examinations. . 


“We have much praise, not only for the general arrangement of the book, but 
for the lucid manner in which the questions are put. The chapters on Time and 
Accent are exceedingly and there are some useful exercises to accustom the 
pupil to transposition. We are especially pleased, too, with the method of writing 
incomplete bars, and asking the pupil to supply the missing parts with rests ; 
also of requiring notes to be changed into rests, dots into and rests into 
notes.” —Musical Times. . 

“The 447 well put questions cover-all the ground which an elementary pupil 
can possibly require.” — Westminster and Lambeth Gazette. 


LONDON: W. REEVES, 185, FLEET STREET, E.C. 





HE STUDENT’S HELMHOLTZ.—Musical Acoustics, 

or, the Phenomena of Sound as connected with Music. By John Broad- 

oe ) / more than Une Hundred Lilustrations. Thick post 8vo (436 pages), 

cloth, 7% 

' One of the most valuable treatises on the phenomena of sound which has 
come under our notice for a long time.”—Irish Teachers’ Journal. 

‘* Any careful reader may o so clear an insight into the principles of 

acoustics as to enable him not only to pass an but to store up a 


e 
jarge amount cf a poets the phenomena of sound.”—M 1 
Times, , REEVES, 185, Fleet Strest, London, E.C, 





UNPARALLELED 
‘SUCCESS 


OF THE 


“WHITE” 


SEWING MACHINE. 











yi SE ee Re be 



























































600 MACHINES 


MANUFACTURED AND SOLD EACH DAY: 


800 SEWING MAOHINE DEALERS 
IN ENGLAND ALONE SELL THE “ WHITE.” 


Samples of Work and Price List gratis on application, 
oD 
try a“ WHITE ” before Purchasing. 


No other Machine ever had sucha 


RECORD OF POPULARITY. 


WHITE SEWING MACHINE CO., 
' 19, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. ; 


THE NEW CALENDAR. 
Now Ready. 


The Calendar for the Acadetnical Year, 1888-4, pu $s. 6d., includes = 
ticulars of the following : List of Officers, Countil, Professors, ; 
Regulations for the Public Examinations for Diplomas and Certificates ( 

aod Local) in Music; Classes and Lectures; Frises ; Examination Papers ; to’ 
which are appended the Official Regulations for Degrees in Music and Pre- 
liminary Art tions at Oxford, Cam Dublin and London ; a List of 
Doctors and Bachelors in Music of the United and other itiformation 
of general interest to Musical Students. 


W. REEVES, 185, FLERT STREET, LONDON. 
ESTABLISHED 1851, 
B2EBECE BANE. Southampton Buildings, Ohancery 
6, ’ 
nr iter alloret og hn minimum monthly bland nen Hoh Gn now 
£25. Nocommission charged for keeping Accounts, excepting exceptional 


circumstances, 


The Bank also receives money ch Deposit at Three per cent, Interest, 








oe Bank Undertaiee to its Customers, free of charge, the of 
‘The un r its pusteds Deets, 
Writings, and other Securities and Valuables; the collection Bills 


Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and 
Shares, Py temo ng 
Letters of Credit and Circular Notes 
A Pamphlet, Wah fall partioulans, 99 Soe 


the purchase and sale of Stocks, 


RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
The Birkbeck B Society’s Annual Receipts exceed 
eo Millions, 





OW TO PURCHASE A HOUSH FOR TWO 
GUINEAS PER M heen gy meee Possession and no Rent to 
pay. Apply at the Office of the Binxsgck Buitpine Socimry. 
Ow TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND FOR 
FIVE SHILLINGS PER fal lage he hae 
Funenots tas Socrrrr. F poly 
A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application, —_ 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Mandger. 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
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MUSIC STRINGS. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


J. P. GUIVIER & CO. 


MANUPACTURBRS AND IMPORTERS OF ALL KINDS OF 


STRINGS FOR VIOLIN, VIOLA, VIOLONCELLO, DOUBLE 
BASS, HARP, ZITHER, GUITAR, BANJO, &c., &c., 





BAVA ALWAYS IN STOCK THE LARGEST ASSORTMENT 
* OF ANY HOUSE IN THE WORLD. 
39, WARWICK STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


All Kinds of Strings covered in a superior manner by powerful 
machines made on the best principle with all modern improvements. 





Just Published. 


Sung by Madame FRANCES BROOKB, Madame INEZ 
MALESKA, Miss MARIE VAGNIOLINI, - Miss 
FLORENCE TALBOT, and Miss MELVILLE. 


SHADOWS. 
SONG. 
Worps sy MARK WILTON. 
Music by EDITH COOKE. 
(Composer of ‘*I Dream’d a Dream.”) 


No. 1,inG, CompassCtoG .. .. .. Price 4s. 
» 2,in E, CompassAtoE .. .. .. oo eh 


By Post for Twenty-four Stamps. 
W. REEVES, 185, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
PUBLICATIONS DESIGNED SPECIALLY FOR 
AMATEUR BAND. 


“LIVERPOOL BRASS AND MILITARY BAND JOURNAL.’ 
* LIVERPOOL DRUM AND FIFE BAND JOURNAL.” 


THE “BRASS BAND NEWS.” 
(Published on the First of each Month.) 


_—- 


LISTS POST FREE. 


WRIGHT AND ROUND (Music Publishers and Band Contes, 
‘Agents), 34, ERSKINE STREET, LIVERPOOL. 





Mostcat CATALOGUE. Consisting of List 
with Prices of our Current Stock—Histories, Treatises, 
Ancient and Modern Music—Organ Music—String Music, and in 
fact almost every Branch of Musical Art that can be embraced 
within the scope of a General Musical Catalogue. Post Free for 
One Stamp. 

W. REEVES, 185, FLEET STREET, LONDON. 


PawrnieT—" Parizss 





Pgnrrzot Dentistry,” 


Post free, i 67, Great Ruse | a opposite 


D'GHJONES 





SURGEON DENTIST 


Doctor of Dental uiSurgery 5 Exam. U.S.A.; F.R.M.S. 
¥.Z.S.M. a “a inted Hi Honorary Dental 
Surgeon to the British um = a, and Dumb 
Females, Reedham Lic. Vic. 
Schools, etc., etc., ete., sole Tnvewtor ua and Patentee 

Dental Im rovements for which a Gold Medal 
— end hig Diploma of Merit has been 
a 


No charge for consultation. Moderate fees. ee 
feosons, and holders of Army a and Medical ~ 
Raciees See — of Army and Navy and Civil Service 


—e La 2d. per 100 extra. 





4d. per 100. 
$ Matine Litany, Hol Wee 1st Evensong, 2nd ditto, large 
per 100 (postage or 6d, per wie ” 


W. Reeves, ies, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 










SWIFT & CO., 


TYPE-MUSIC AND GENERAL PRINTERS. 
NEWTON STREET, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C, 


ESPECTFULLY intimate that they are prepared to execute 
Orders for Printing to any extent, promptly and with taste. 
Books, Magazines, Showbills, and Programmes for Concerts 
and Public Entertainments, and every Variety of Miscellaneous 
Printing. 
They furnish Estimates for Sermons, Lectures, Pamphlets, or 


larger Works, as well as for all kinds of Printing for the Church 
or the Parish. 


Their Founts of Music include the Gregorian Notation. 





MERICAN ORGANS and HARMONIUMS at RE- 

DUCED PRICES for cash, or on Cramer’s Three Years’ System, from one 

guinea per quarter ; also a good Pipe Organ, with open diapason and principal of 

powerful tone. Cash 25 guineas.—J.. B. CRAMER & CO., 40 to 46, Moorgate 
Street, E.C. 


RAMER’S EXTENSIVE CITY WAREROOMS, 40 to 46, 
—-) — Street. New Grand and Cottage PIANOFORTES, in great 
variety, by Broadwood, Erard, Collard, and Cramer (also Cramer’s celebrated 
Pianettes), for sale, hire, and on Cramer's Three-years’ Hire System. A large 
number of superior secondhand Pianofortes, Harmoniums, and American 
Organs, at very moderate prices. 


40 to 46, MOORGATE STREET, E.C. 


CRAMER’S EDITION OF THE ORATORIOS. 


EACH FREE BY POST FOR 12 STAMPS. 








ANDEL’S “MESSIAH.” Arranged and Edited by 
Horstzy. Demy 8vo, 154pp. Price 1s. 


ANDEL’S “JUDAS MACCABZAUS.” Arranged and 
Edited by Dz. Joux Crank. Demy 8vo, 160 pp. Price 1s. 

AYDN’S “CREATION.” Arranged by NEUKOMM. 
Demy 8vo. Price 1s. ’ 


| yenmmeeie “STABAT MATER.” Demy 8vo. Price ls, 


* The above will be supplied in numbers, on liberal terms, ° 
Choirs and Musical Societies. Particulars of Swirr & Co. 





, 
SWIFT & CO., NEWTON STREET, HIGH HOLBURN, W.C. 
W. REEVES, 185, FLEET STREET. 


WORKS BY C. E. WILLING. 


ORGANIST SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, FORMERLY OF ALL SAINTS’, 
MARGARET STREET. 








NINETEEN EASTERN CHURCH HYMNS. Trans- 
lated by Rev. J. M. NEALE, D.D. Composed by C. KE. Willing. Free by 


Post, 1s. 
SECOND EDITION. Limp Cloth, One Shilling. 
HE PSALTER: Pointed for Chanting, with the Canti- 
cles, &c., and Athanasian Creed.—“‘ THE BEST ANGLICAN PSALTER.” 


An Edition in Cloth Boards, Red Edges, price 2s. ; in which the ‘ Proper 
Psalms ” for Certain Days are collected. 


HE CANTICLES, Athanasian Creed, &c., from the 
above. Price 3d. 


HE BOOK OF COMMON PRAISE. With Festival 


Chants for the Magnificat aiid Nunc Dimittis; Responses for Advent 
and Lent, New Chants, ma 


HYMNS AND TUNES. Bound in cloth, $s. 6d.; postage, 4d. Limp cloth 
flush, 28. 6d. ; postage, 34d. ve 


Bi, fre ne Suitable vee ‘Hymns Ancient evel Evacry Pie ‘The r—_ 
ymnal,’ e cloth, 1s. postage, 2d. 
Limp cloth flush, 1s. ; monn 





JUST PUBLISHED, BY DESIRE. PRICE THREEPENCE bea 
HE MAGNIFICAT AND * DIMITTIS, 


as sung 
on F estivals at ALL SAINTS’ ret Street. ss FOURTEEN 


RIGINAL CHANTS. By C. E. WILLING, On 0 to the Sacred 
jiety, and formerly Organist an: Choitmuaster of All Saints 


ESPONSES FOR THE SEASONS OF alae 
. we with DOXOLOGY and HALLELUJAH for : 





SWIFT & CO., NEWTON STREET, HIGH HOLBORN, W.O. 








London: Printed by Swirt & Co., Newton Street, Holborn. Published by Witt1am REE 185, Fleet Street, London. ‘All communications 
to be irected to the Editoetel pmcr 196, Fleet Bureot Lengoe. 





